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Chat Poy of Horcott’s. 


cee 
CHAPTER I. 
THE. LRTAL. 


O ME years ago there was a trial in 
Dublin, which, partly because the 
parties in the cause were in a well- 
to-do condition of life, and partly 
because the case, in some measure, 
involved the interests of the two 
conflicting Churches, excited con- 
siderable sensation and much com- 
ment. 

The contention was the right to 
|. the guardianship of a boy whose 
= father and mother had ceased to 
live together. On their separa- 
tion they had come to a sort of 
| amicable arrangement that the 
child—then seven years old— 
should live alternate years with 
each; and though the mother’s 
friends warmly urged her not to 
consent to a plan so full of danger to her child, and so certain to result 
in the worst effects on his character, the poor woman, whose rank in 
life was far inferior to her husband’s, yielded, partly from habit of 
deference to his wishes, and more still because she believed, in refusing 
these terms, she might have found herself reduced to accept even worse 
ones. The marriage had been unfortunate in every way. Sir Roger 
Norcott had accompanied his regimeyt, the —th Dragoons, to Ireland, 
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where some violent disturbances in the south had called for an increase 
of military force. When the riots had been suppressed, the troops, 
broken up into small detachments, were quartered through the counties, 
as opportunity and convenience served ; Norcott’s troop—for he was a 
captain—being stationed in that very miserable and poverty-stricken 
town called Macroom. Here the dashing soldier, who for years had been 
a Guardsman, mixing in all the gaieties of a London life, passed days and 
weeks of dreary despondency. His two subs, who happened to be sons of 
men in trade, he treated with a cold and distant politeness, but never 
entered into their projects, nor accepted their companionship ; and though 
they messed together each day, no other intimacy passed between them 
than the courtesies of the table. 

It chanced that while thus hipped, and out of sorts, sick of the place 
and the service that had condemned him to it, he made acquaintance with 
a watchmaker, when paying for some slight service, and, subsequently, 
with his daughter, a very pretty, modest-looking, gentle girl of eighteen. 
The utter vacuity of his life, the tiresome hours of barrack-room solitude, 
the want of some one to talk to him, but, still more, of some one to listen 
—for he liked to talk, and talked almost well—led him to pass more than 
half his days and all his evenings at their house. Nor was the fact that 
his visits had become a sort of town scandal without its charm for a man 
who actually pined for a sensation, even though paiaful; and there was, 
too, an impertinence that, while declining the society of the supposed 
upper classes of the neighbourhood, he found congenial companionship 
with these humble people, which’ had a marvellous attraction for a man 
who had no small share of resentfulness in his nature, and was seldom so 
near being happy as when flouting some prejudice or outraging some 
popular opinion. 

It had been his passion through life to be ever doing or saying some- 
thing that no one could have anticipated. For the pleasure of astonishing 
the world, no sacrifice was too costly ; and whether he rode, or shot, or 
played, or yachted, his first thought was notoriety. An ample fortune 
lent considerable aid to this tendency ; but every year’s extravagance was 
now telling on his resources, and he was forced to draw on his ingenuity 
where before he needed but to draw on his banker. 

There was nothing that his friends thought less likely than that he 
would marry, except that, if he should, his wife would not be a woman 
of family: to bowl over both of these beliefs together, he married the 
watchmaker’s daughter, and Mary Owen became a baronet’s bride. 

Perhaps—I’m not very sure of even that—her marriage gave her one 
entire day of unbroken happiness—I do not believe it gave her a week, 
and I know it did not a month. Whether it was that his friends were 
less shocked than he had hoped for, or that the shock wore out sooner, he 
was frantic at the failure of his grand coup, and immediately set about 
revenging on his unhappy wife all the disappointment she had caused him. 
After a series of cruelties,—some of which savoured of madness, but which 
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she bore without complaint, or even murmur,—he bethought him that her 
religious belief offered a groundwork for torment which he had hitherto 
neglected. He accordingly determined to make his profession to the 
Church of Rome; and to call on her to follow. This she stoutly refused ; 
and he declared that they should separate. The menace had no longer a 
terror for her. She accepted whatever terms he was pleased to dictate ; 
she only stipulated as to the child, and for him but to the extent we have 
already seen. ‘The first year after the separation the boy passed with his 
father ; the second he spent with his mother. At the end of the third 
year, when her turn again came round, Sir Roger refused to part with 
him; and when reminded of his promise, coarsely replied that his boy, 
above all things, must be a gentleman ; and that he was now arrived at an 
age when association with low and vulgar people would attach a tone to his 
mind, and a fashion to his thoughts, that all the education in the world 
would not eradicate ; and that rather than yield to such a desecration, he 
would litigate the matter to the last shilling of his estate. Such was the 
cause before the Barons of the Exchequer: the mother pleading that her 
child should be restored to her; the father opposing the demand, that the 
mother’s habits and associates were not in accordance with the prospects 
of one who should inherit title and fortune ; and, last of all, that the boy 
was devotedly attached to him, and bore scarcely a trace of affection for 
his mother. 

~  $o painful were the disclosures that came out during the trial, so 
subversive of every feeling that pertains to the sanctity of the family, and 
so certain to work injuriously on the character of the child whose interests 
were at stake, that the judge made more than one attempt to arrest the 
proceedings and refer the case to arbitration, but Sir Roger would not 
agree to this. He was once more in his element, he was before the world 
—the newspapers were full of him, and better than all, in attack and 
reprobation. He had demanded to be put on the table as a witness, and 
they who saw, it is said, never forgot the insolent defiance of public 
opinion that he on that day displayed ; how boldly he paraded opinions 
in opposition to every sense of right and justice, and how openly he avowed 
his principle of education to be—to strip off from youth every delusion as 
to the existence of truth and honour in life, and to teach a child, from his 
earliest years, that trickery and falsehood were the daily weapons of man- 
kind, and that he who would not consent to be the dupe of his fellow-men, 
must be their despot and their persecutor. If he had the satisfaction of 
outraging the feelings of all in court, and insulting every sense of propriety 
and decorum, he paid heavily for the brief triumph. The judge delivered 
a most stern denunciation of his doctrines, and declared that no case had 
ever come before the court where so little hesitation existed as ‘to the 
judgment to be pronounced. The sentence was, that, up to the age of 
twelve, the child was to be confided to the mother’s charge: after which 
period, the court would, on application, deliberate and determine on the 
fature guardianship. 

25—2 
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‘‘ Will you leave me, Digby ?”’ asked the father, and his lips trembled, 
and his cheek blanched as he uttered the words. The boy sprang into 
his arms and kissed him wildly and passionately; and the two clung to 
each other in close embrace, and their mingled sobs echoed through the 
now silent court. ‘‘ You see, my lord, you see—”’ cried the father ; but the 
boy’s struggles were choking him, and with his own emotions, would not 
suffer him to continue. His sufferings were now real, and a murmur ran 
through the court that showed how public feeling was trembling in the 
balance. The bustle of a new cause that was coming on soon closed 
the scene. The child was handed over to an officer of the court, while the 
mother’s friends concerted together, and all was over. 

Over as regarded the first act of a life-long drama; and ere the curtain 
rises, it only remains to say that the cause which that day decided was 
mine, and that I, who write this, was the boy “ Digby Norcott.” 





CHAPTER IL 
Witn my Moruer. 


My mother lived in a little cottage at a place called the Green Lanes, 
about three miles from Dublin. The name was happily given, for on every 
side there were narrow roads overshadowed by leafy trees, which met above 
and gave only glimpses of sky and cloud through their feathery foliage. 
The close hedgerows of white or pink thorn limited the view on either side, 
and imparted a something of gloom to a spot whose silence was rarely 
broken, for it was not a rich man’s neighbourhood. They who frequented 
it were persons of small fortune, retired subalierns in the army, or clerks 
in public offices, and such like petty respectabilities who preferred to herd 
together, and make no contrasts of their humble means with larger, greater 
incomes. 

Amongst the sensations I shall never forget, and which while I write 
are as fresh as the moment I first felt them—were my feelings when the 
car stopped opposite a low wicket, and Mr. M°Bride, the attorney, helped 
me down and said—*“ This is your home, Digby; your mother lives here.” 
The next moment a pale, but very handsome young woman, came rushing 
down the little path and clasped me in her arms. She had dropped on 
her knees to bring her face to mine, and she kissed me madly and wildly, 
so that my cap fell off. ‘See how my frill is all rumpled,” said I, 


unused as I was to such disconcerting warmth, and caring far more for my ' 


smart appearance than for demonstrations of affection. ‘‘Oh darling, 
never mind it,’”’ sobbed she. ‘‘ You shall have another and a nicer. I will 
make it myself, for my own boy,—for you are mine, Digby. You are 
mine, dearest, ain’t you?” 

‘*T am papa’s boy,” said I doggedly. 

‘* But you will love mamma too, Digby, won’t you ?—poor mamma, 
that has no one to love her, or care for her if you do not; and who 
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will so love you in return, and do everything for you,—everything to 
make you happy,—happy and good, Digby.” 

‘‘ Then let us go back to Earls Court. It’s far prettier than this, and 
there are great lions over the gateway, and wide steps up to the door. I 
don’t like this. It looks so dark and dreary,—it makes me cry.”’ And to 
prove it, I burst out into a full torrent of weeping, and my mother hung 
over me and sobbed too; and long after the car had driven away, we sat 
there on the grass weeping bitterly together, though there was no concert 
in our sorrow, nor any soul to our grief. 

That whole afternoon was passed in attempts to comfort and caress me 
by my mother, and in petulant demands on my part for this or that 
luxury I had left behind me. I wanted my nice bed with the pink cur- 
tains, and my little tool-case. I wanted my little punt, my pony, my 
fishing-rod. I wanted the obsequious servants, who ran at my bidding, and 
whose respectful manner was a homage I loved to exact. Not one of these 
was forthcoming, and how could I believe her who soothingly told me 
that her love would replace them, and that her heart’s affection would 
soon be dearer to me than all my toys and all the glittering presents that 
littered my room? ‘ But I want my pony,” I cried; ‘‘I want my little 
dog Fan, and I want to sit beside papa, and see him drive four horses, 
and he lets me whip them too, and you won’t.” And so I cried hysteri- 
cally again, and in these fretful paroxysms I passed my evening. 

The first week of my life there was to me—it still is to me—like a 
dream—a sad, monotonous dream. Repulsed in every form, my mother 
still persisted in trying to amuse or interest me, and I either sat in moody 
silence, refusing all attention, or went off into passionate grief, sobbing as 
if my heart would break. ‘‘ Let him cry his fill,” said old Biddy, the 
maid. ‘Let him cry his fill, and it will do him good.” And I could 
have killed her on the spot as she said it. 

If Biddy Cassidy really opined that a hearty fit of crying would have 
been a good alterative for me, she ought not to have expressed the opinion 
in my presence, for there was that much of my father in me that quickly 
suggested resistance, and I at once resolved that no matter what it might 
cost me, or by what other means I might find a vent for my grief, I’d ery 
no more. All my poor mother’s caresses, all her tenderness, and all her 
watchful care, never acted on my character with half the force or one- 
tenth of the rapidity that did this old hag’s attempt to thwart and oppose 
me. Her system was, by a continual comparison between my present 
life and my past, to show how much better off I was now than in my 
former high estate, and by a travestie of all I had been used to, to pretend 
that anything like complaint from me would be sheer ingratitude. ‘‘ Here’s 
the pony, darlin’, waitin’ for you to ride him,” she would say, as she 
would lay an old walking-stick beside my door; and though the blood 
would rush to my head at the insult, and something very nigh choking 
rise to my throat, I would master my passion, and make no reply. This 
demeanour was set down to sulkiness, and Biddy warmly entreated my 
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mother to suppress the temper it indicated, and, as. she mildly suggested, 
“‘ Cut it out of me when I was young ”—a counsel, I must own, she did 
not follow. 

Too straitened in her means to keep a governess for me, and 
unwilling to send me to a school, my mother became my teacher herself; 
and, not having had any but the very commonest education, she was 
obliged to acquire in advance what she desired to impart. Many a night 
would she pore over the Latin Grammar, that she might be even one stage 
before me in the morning. Over and over did she get up the bit of 
geography that was to test my knowledge the next day; and in this way, 
while leading me on, she acquired, almost without being aware of it, a 
considerable amount of information. Her faculties were above the common, 
and her zeal could not be surpassed; so that, while I was stumbling and 
blundering over Swaine’s Sentences, she had read all Sallust’s Catiline, and 
most of the Odes of Horace; and long before I had mastered my German 
declensions, she was reading Grimm’s Stories and Auerbach’s Village 
Sketches. Year after year went over quietly, uneventfully. I had long 
ceased to remember my former life of splendour, or, if it recurred to me, 
it came with no more of reality than the events of a dream. One day, 
indeed—I shall never forget it—the past revealed itself before me with the 
vivid distinctness of a picture, and, I shame to say, rendered me unhappy 
and discontented for several days after. I was returning one afternoon 
from « favourite haunt, where I used to spend hours—the old churchyard 
of Killester, a long-unused cemetery, with a ruined church beside it— 
when four spanking chestnuts came to the foot of the little rise on which 
the ruin stood, and the servants jumping down, undid the bearing-reins, 
to breathe the cattle up the ascent. It was my father was on the box, and 
as he skilfully brushed the flies from his horses with his whip, gently 
soothing the hot mettled creatures with his voice, I bethought me of the 
proud time when I sat beside him, and when he talked to me of the 
different tempers of each horse in the team, instilling into me that interest 
and that love for them, as thinking, sentient creatures, which gives the 
horse a distinct character to all who have learned thus to think of him 
from childhood. He never looked at me as he passed. How should he 
recognize the little boy in the grey linen blouse he was wont to sce in 
black velvet, with silver buttons? Perhaps I was not sorry he did not 
know me. Perhaps I felt it easier to fight my own shame alone than if it 
had been confessed and witnessed. At all events the sight sent me home 
sad and depressed, no longer able to take pleasure in my usual pursuits, 
and turning from my toys and books with actual aversion. 

Remembering how all mention of my father used to affect my mother 
long ago, seeing how painfully his mere name acted upon her, I forbore to 
speak of this incident, and buried it in my heart, to think and ruminate 
over when alone. 

Time went on and on till I wanted but a few months of twelve, and 
my lessons were all but dropped, as my mother’s mornings were passed 
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either in letter-writing or in interviews with her lawyer. It was on the 
conclusion of one of these councils that Mr. M°Bride led me into the 
garden, and seating me beside him on a bench, said, ‘‘I have something 
to say to you, Digby; and I don’t know that I'd venture to say it, if I 
had not seen that you are a thoughtful boy, and an affectionate son of the 
best mother that ever lived. You are old enough, besides, to have a 
right to know something about yourself and your future prospects, and it 
is for that I have come out to-day.” And with this brief preface he told me 
the whole story of my father’s and mother’s marriage and separation ; and 
how it came to pass that I had been taken from one to live with the 
other; and how the time was now drawing nigh—it wanted but two 
months and ten days—when I should be once more under my father’s 
guidance, and totally removed from the influence of that mother who 
loved me so dearly. 

‘““We might fight the matter in the courts, it is true,” said he. 
«‘ There are circumstances which might weigh with a judge whether he’d 
remove you from a position of safety and advantage to one of danger and 
difficulty ; but it would be the fight of a weak purse against a strong one, 
not to say that it would also be the struggle of a poor mother’s heart 
against the law of the land; and I have at last persuaded her it would be 
wiser and safer not to embitter the relations with your father—to submit 
to the inevitable ; and not improbably you may be permitted to see her 
from time to time, and, at all events, to write to her.” It took a long 
time for him to go through what I have so briefly set down here ; for there 
were many pros and cons, and he omitted none of them; and while he 
studiously abstained from applying to my father any expression of censure 
or reprobation, he could not conceal from me that he regarded him as 
a very cold-hearted, unfeeling man, from whom little kindness could be 
expected, and to whom entreaty or petition would be lost time. I will not 
dwell on the impression this revelation produced on me, nor will I linger 
on the time that followed on it—the very saddest of my life. Our lessons 
were stopped—all the occupations that once filled the day ceased—a 
mournful silence fell upon us, as though there was a death in the house ; 
and there was, indeed, the death of that peaceful existence in which we 
had glided along for years, and we sat grieving over a time that was to 
return no more. My mother tried to employ herself in setting my clothes 
in order, getting my books decently bound, and enabling me in every 
way to make a respectable appearance in that new life I was about to 
enter on; but her grief usually overcame her in these attempts, and she 
would hang in tears over the little trunk that recalled every memory she 
was so soon to regard as the last traces of her child. Biddy, who had 
long, for years back, ceased to torment or annoy me, came back with an 
arrear of bitterness to her mockeries and sneers. ‘I was going to bea 
lord, and I’d not know the mother that nursed me if I saw her in the 
street! Fine clothes and fine tratement was more to me than love and 
affection ;. signs on it, I was turning my back on my own mother, and 
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going to live with the blackguard ’—she didn’t mince the word—‘ that left 
her to starve.’ These neatly turned compliments met me at every moment, 
and by good fortune served to arm me with a sort of indignant courage 
that carried me well through all my perils. 

To spare my poor mother the pain of parting, Mr. M*Bride—I cannot 
say how judiciously—contrived that I should be taken out for a drive and 
put on board the packet bound for Holyhead, under the charge of a courier, 
whom my father had sent to fetch me, to Brussels, where he was then 
living. Of how I left Ireland, and journeyed on afterwards, I know 
nothing ; it was all confusion and turmoil. The frequent changes from 
place to place, the noise, the new people, the intense haste that seemed to 
pervade all that went on, addled me to that degree that I had few collected 
thoughts at the time, and no memory of them afterwards. 

From certain droppings of the courier, however, and his heartily 
expressed joy as Brussels came in sight, I gathered that I had been 
a very troublesome charge, and refractory to the very limit of actual 
rebellion. 





CHAPTER III. 
Wits my Faraer. 


Ar the time I speak of, my father dwelt in a villa near Brussels, which had 
been built by or for Mdme Malibran. It was a strange, somewhat incon- 
gruous edifice, and rather resembled a public building than a private 
gentleman’s residence. It stood in a vast garden, or rather park, where 
fruit and forest trees abounded, and patches of flowers came suddenly into 
view in most unexpected places. There were carriage-drives, too, so 
ingeniously managed that the visitor could be led to believe the space ten 
times greater than it was in reality. The whole inside and out savoured 
strongly of the theatre, and every device of good or bad taste—the latter 
largely predominating—had its inspiration in the stage. 

As we drove under the arched entrance gate, over which a crowned 
leopard—the Norcott crest—was proudly rampant, I felt a strange throb at 
my heart that proved the old leaven was still alive within me, and that the 
feeling of being the son of a man of rank and fortune had a strong root in 
my heart. 

From the deep reverence of ‘the gorgeous porter, who wore an em- 
broidered leather belt over his shoulder, to the trim propriety and order of 
the noiseless avenue, all bespoke an amount of state and grandeur that 
appealed very powerfully to me, and I can still recall how the bronze lamps 
that served to light the approach struck me as something wonderfully fine, 
as the morning's sun glanced on their crested tops. 

The carriage drew up at the foot of a large flight of marble steps, which 
led to a terrace covered by a long verandah. Under the shade of this two 
gentlemen sat at breakfast, both unknowntome. ‘‘ Whom have we here?” 
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cried the elder, a fat, middle-aged man of coarse features and stern ex- 
pression; ‘whom have we here?” The younger—conspicuous by a 
dressing-gown and cap that glittered with gold embroidery—looked lazily 
over the top of his newspaper, and said, “‘ That boy of Norcott’s I take it ; 
he was to arrive to-day.” 

This was the first time I heard an expression that my ears were soon 
to be well familiar to, and I cannot tell how bitterly the words insulted 
me. ‘‘ Who were they,” I asked myself, ‘‘ who, under my father’s roof, 
could dare so to call me ! and why was I not styled Sir Roger Norcott’s son, 
and not thus disparagingly ‘ that boy of Norcott’s ?” 

I walked slowly up the steps among these men as defiantly as though 
there was a declared enmity between us, and was proceeding straight 
towards the door, when the elder called out ‘-Holloa, youngster, come 
here and report yourself! You've just come, haven’t you?” 

‘“‘T have just come,” said I, slowly, ‘‘ but when I report myself it shall 
be to my father, Sir Roger Norcott.” 

“You got that, Hotham, and I must say you deserved it too,” said 
the younger in a low tone, which my quick hearing however caught. 

‘* Will you have some breakfast with us?” said the elder, with a faint 
laugh, as though he enjoyed the encounter. 

‘‘No, I thank you, sir,” said I, stiffly, and passed on into the house. 

‘‘ Master Digby,” said a smart little man in black, who for a moment 
or two puzzled me whether he was a guest or a servant, ‘‘ may I show you 
to your room, sir? Sir Roger is not up: he seldom rings for his bath 
before one o'clock ; but he said he would have it to-day earlier.” 

‘«‘ And what is your name, pray?” 

‘‘ Nixon, sir. Mr. Nixon, Sir Roger is pleased to call me for distine- 
tion sake—the lower servants require it.” 

‘“‘ Tell me, then, Mr. Nixon, who are the two gentlemen I saw at 
breakfast outside ?” 

‘‘ The stoutish gentleman, sir, is Captain Hotham, of the Royal Navy ; 
the other, with the Turkish pipe, is Mr. Cleremont, Secretary to the 
Legation here. Great friends of Sir Roger’s, sir. Dine here three or 
four times a week, and have their rooms always kept for them.” 

The appearance of my room, into which Nixon now ushered me, went 
far to restore me to a condition of satisfaction. It was the most perfect 
little bedroom it is possible to imagine, and Nixon never wearied in 
doing the honours of displaying it. 

‘‘Here’s your library, sir. You've only to slide this mirror into the 
wall; and here are all your books. This press is your armoury. Sir 
Roger gave the order himself for that breech-loader at Liége. This 
small closet has your bath—always ready, as you see, sir—hot and cold ; 
and that knob yonder commands the shower-bath. It smells fresh of paint 
here just now, sir, for it was only finished on Saturday ; and the men are 
coming to-day to fix a small iron staircase from your balcony down to the 
garden. Sir Roger said he was sure you would like it.” 
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I was silent for a moment, a moment of exquisite reverie, and then 
I asked if there were always people visitors at the Villa ? 

‘‘T may say, sir, indeed, next to always. We haven’t dined alone 
since March last.” 

‘‘ How many usually come to dinner ? ” 

‘‘ Five or seven, sir; always an odd number. Seldom more than 
seven, and never above eleven, except a state dinner to some great swell 
going through.” 

‘‘ No ladies, of course ?”’ 

‘Pardon me, sir. The Countess Vander Neeve dined here yester- 
day ; Madame Van Straaten, and Mrs. Cleremont—excuse me, sir, there’s 
Sir Roger’s bell. I must go and tell him you've arrived.” 

When Nixon left me, I sat for full twenty minutes, like one waking 
out of a trance, and asking myself, how much was real, and how much 
fiction, of all around me ? 

My eyes wandered over the room, and from the beautiful little Gothic 
clock on the mantelpiece to the gilded pineapple from which my bed- 
curtains descended—everything seemed of matchless beauty to me. 
Could I ever weary of admiring them? would they seem to me every 
morning as I awoke as tasteful and as elegant as now they appeared to 
me? Oh, if dear mamma could but see them! If she but knew with 
what honour I was received, would not the thought go far to assuage the 
grief our separation cost her? And, last of all, came the thought, if she 
herself were here to live with me, to read with me, to be my companion, 
as she used to be—could life offer anything to compare with such happi- 
ness ? And why should not this be? If papa really should love me, 
why might I not lead him to see to whom I owed all that made me worthy 
of his love ? 

‘‘ Breakfast is served, sir, in the small breakfast-room,” said a 
servant, respectfully. 

‘“‘ You must show me where that is,” said I, rising to follow him. 

And now we walked along a spacious corridor, and descended a 
splendid stair of white marble, with gilded banisters, and across an 
octagon hall, with a pyramid of flowering plants in the centre, and into a 
large gallery with armour on the walls, that I wished greatly to linger over 
and examine, and then into a billiard-room, and at last into the small 
breakfast-parlour, where a little table was laid out, and another servant 
stood in readiness to serve me. 

“‘ Mr. Eccles, sir, will be down in a moment, if you'll be pleased to 
wait for him,’’ said the man. 

** And who is Mr. Eccles ?”’ asked I. 

“The gentleman as is to be your tutor, sir, I believe,” replied he, 
timidly ; ‘‘ and he said perhaps you'd make the tea, sir.” 

“ All right,” said I, opening the caddy, and proceeding to make 
myself at home at once. ‘‘ What is here?” 

“ Devilled kidneys, sir; and this is fried mackerel. Mr. Eccles 
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takes oysters ; but he won’t have them opened till he’s down. Here he 
is, sir.” 

The door was now flung open, and a good-looking young man, with 
a glass stuck in one eye, entered, and with a cheery, but somewhat affected 
voice, called out,— 

** Glad to see you, Digby my boy; hope I have not starved you out 
waiting for me ?” 

“T’m very hungry, sir, but not quite starved out,” said I, half 
amazed at the style of man selected to be my guide, and whose age at 
most could not be above three or four and twenty. 

** You haven’t seen your father yet, of course, nor won’t these two 
hours. Yes, Gilbert, let us have the oysters. I always begin with 
oysters and a glass of sauterne; and let me tell you, your father’s 
sauterne is excellent. Not that I counsel you, however, to start with 
wine at breakfast. I haven’t told you that I’m to be your tutor,’ said 
he, filling his glass; ‘‘ and here’s to our future fellowship.” 

I smiled and sipped my tea to acknowledge the toast, and he went on,— 

‘‘ You mustn’t be afraid that I'll lean too heavily on you, Digby—at 
least at first. My system is, never make education a punishment. 
There’s nothing that a gentleman—mind, I say a gentleman—ought to 
know that he cannot acquire as easily and as pleasantly as he does field- 
sports. If a man has to live by his wits, he must drudge; there’s no 
help for it. And—but here come the oysters. Ain't they magnificent ? 
Let me give you one piece of instruction while the occasion serves: let no 
one ever persuade you that Colchester oysters equal the Ostend. They 
have neither the plumpness nor the juiciness, and still less have they that 
fresh odour of the sea that gives such zest to appetite. One of these 
days I shall ask you what Horace says of oysters, and where. You never 
heard of Horace—eh ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir; I was reading the Odes when I came away.” 

** And with whom, pray ?” 

‘With mamma, sir.” 

** And do you mean to say mamma knew Latin ?” 

“Yes, sir; she learned it to teach me. She worked far harder than 
I did, and I could never come up with her.” 

‘Ah, yes, I see ; but all that sort of learning—that irregular study— 
is a thing to be grubbed up. If I were to be frank with you, Digby, I'd 
say I'd rather have you in total ignorance than with that smattering of 
knowledge a mamma’s teaching is sure to imply. What had you read 
before Horace ? ” 

“ Casar’s Commentaries, sir, an Aineid of Virgil, two plays of 
Terence—” 

“‘ Any Greek ?—anything of Euripides or Aristophanes, eh?” asked 
he, mockingly. 

‘No, sir; we were to begin the New Testament after the holidays ; 
for I had just gone over the grammar twice.” 
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‘¢ With mamma, of course ?”’ 

“¢ Yes, sir.” 

He helped himself to a cutlet, and as he poured the Harvey sauce 
over it, it was plain to see that he was not thinking of what was before 
him, but employed in another and different direction. After a considerable 
pause he turned his eyes full upon me, and with a tone of far more serious 
import than he had yet used, said, ‘‘ We’re not very long acquainted, 
Digby, but I have a trick of reading people through their faces, and I feel 
I can trust you.” He waited for some remark from me, but I made none, 
and he went on: ‘‘ With an ordinary boy of your age—indeed, I might 
go farther and say with any other boy—I’d not venture on the confidence 
I am now about to make; but a certain instinct tells me I run no danger 
in trusting you.” 

‘*Ts it a secret, sir?” 

‘‘ Well, in one sense it is a secret ; but why do you ask ?” 

‘‘ Because mamma told me to avoid secrets; to have none of my own, 
and know as little as I could of other people’s.” 

‘* An excellent rule in general, but there are cases where it will not 
apply: this is one of them, for here the secret touches your own family. 
You are aware that papa and mamma do not live together? Don’t flush 
up, Digby; I’m not going to say one word that could hurt you. It is for 
your benefit—I might say for your absolute safety—that I speak now. 
Your father has one of the noblest natures a man ever possessed; he is 
@ prince in generosity, and the very soul of honour, and, except pride, 
I don’t believe he has a fault. This same pride, however, leads him to 
fancy he can never do wrong; indeed, he does not admit that he ever 
made a mistake in his life, and, consequently, he does not readily forgive 
those to whom he imputes any disasters that befall him. Your mother’s 
family are included in this condemned list—I can’t exactly say why ; and 
for the same reason, or no reason, your mother herself. You must there- 
fore take especial care that you never speak of one of these people.” 

«¢ And mamma ?” 

‘“* Her name least of all. There may come a time—indeed, it is sure 
to come—when this difficulty can be got over ; but any imprudence now— 
the smallest mistake—would destroy this chance. Of course it’s very 
hard on you, my poor fellow, to be debarred from the very theme you'd 
like best to dwell on; but when you know the danger—not merely 
danger, but the positive certainty of mischief—a chance word might bring 
about, I read you very ill, or you'll profit by my warning.” 

I bent my head to mean assent, but I could not speak. 

‘* Papa will question you whether you have been to school, and what 
books you are reading, and your answer will be, ‘Never at school; had 
all my lessons at home.’ Not a word more, mind that, Digby. Say it 
now after me, that I may sce if you can be exact to a syllable.” 

I repeated the words correctly and he patted me affectionately on the 
shoulder, and said,— 
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«You and I are sure to get on well together. When I meet with a 
boy, who, besides being intelligent, is a born gentleman, I never hesitate 
about treating him as my equal, save in that knowledge of life I’m quite 
ready to share with him. I don’t want to be'a Pope with my pupil, and 
say, ‘ You are not to do this, or think that,’ and give no reason why. 
You'll always find me ready to discuss with you, and talk over, anything 
that puzzles you. I was not treated in that fashion myself, and I know 
well what the repressive system has cost me. You follow me, don’t you, 
in what I say ?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir ; I think I understand it all.” 

Whether I looked as if my words had more meaning than they 
expressed, or that some sort of misgiving was working within him that he 
had been hasty in his confidence, I know not; but he arose suddenly, and 
said, ‘I must go and get a cigarette.”’ And with that he left me. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE VILLA MALIBRAN. 


For some hours I wandered over the house, admiring the pictures, and 
the bronzes, and the statuettes, and the hundreds of odd nick-nacks of 
taste or curiosity that filled the salons. The treasures of art were all new 
to me, and I thought I could never weary of gazing on some grand 
landscape by Both, or one of those little interiors of Dutch life by Ostade 
or Mieris. It seemed to me the very summit of luxury, that all these 
glorious objects should be there, awaiting, as it were, the eye of him who 
owned them, patient slaves of his pleasure, to be rewarded by, perhaps, 
a hurried glance as he passed. The tempered light, the noiseless foot- 
steps, as one trod the triple-piled carpet, the odour of rich flowers every- 
where, imparted a dreaminess to the sense of enjoyment, that, after long, 
long years, I can recall and almost revive by an effort of memory. 

I met no one as I loitered through the rooms, for I was in a part of 
the house only opened on great occasions, or for large recepticas ; and so 
I strayed on, lost in wonderment at the extent and splendour of a scene 
which, to my untutored senses, seemed of an actually royal magnificence. 
Having reached what I believed to be the limit of the suite of rooms, I was 
about to retrace my steps, when I saw that a small octagon tower opened 
from an angle of the room, though no apparent doorway led into it. This 
puzzle interested me at once, and I set about to resolve it, if I might. 
I opened one of the windows to inspect the tower on the outside, and saw 
that no stairs led up to it, nor any apparent communication existed with 
the rest of the house. I bethought me of the sliding mirror which in my 
own room concealed the book-case, and set to work to see if some similar 
contrivance had not been employed here ; but I searched in vain. Defeated 
and disappointed, I was turning away, when, passing my hand along the 
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margin of a massive picture-frame, I touched a small button ; and as I did 
so, with a faint sound like a wail, the picture moved slowly, like an 
opening door, and disclosed the interior of the tower. I entered at once, 
my curiosity now raised to a point of intensity to know what had been so 
carefully and cunningly guarded from public view. What a blank disap- 
pointment was mine! The little room, about nine or ten feet in diameter, 
contained but a few straw-bottomed chairs, and a painted table on which 
a tea-service of common blue-ware stood. A Dutch clock was on a 
bracket at one side of the window, and a stuffed bird—a grouse, I believe 
—occupied another. A straight-backed old sofa, covered with a vulgar 
chintz, stood against the wall; an open book, with a broken fan in the 
leaves, to mark the place, lay on the sofa. The book was Paul and 
Virginia. A common sheet almanac was nailed against the wall, but 
over the printed columns of the months a piece of white paper was pasted, 
on which, in large letters, was written, ‘June 11, 18—. Dies infausta.” 
I started. I had read that date once before in my mother’s prayer-book, 
and had learned it was her marriage-day. As a ray of sunlight displays 
in an instant every object within its beam, I at once saw the meaning of 
every detail around me. These were the humble accessories of that 
modest home from which my dear mother was taken ; these were the grim 
reminders of a time my father desired to perpetuate as an undying sorrow. 
I trembled to think what a nature I should soon be confronted with, and 


how terrible must be the temper of a man whose resentments asked for , 


such aliment to maintain them! I stole away abashed at my own intru- 
siveness, and feeling that I was rightfully punished by the misery that 
overwhelmed me. How differently now did all the splendour appear to 
me as I retraced my steps! how defiantly I gazed on that magnificence 
which seemed to insult the poverty I had just quitted ! 

What a contrast to the nurtured spitefulness of his conduct was my poor 
mother’s careful preservation of a picture representing my father in his 
uniform. A badly painted thing it was; but with enough of likeness to 
recall him. And as such, in defiance of neglect, and ill-usage, and insult, 
she preserved it,—a memorial, not of happier days, but of a time when she 
dreamed of happiness to come. While I was thus thinking, seeking in 
my mind comparisons between them, which certainly redounded but little 
to his credit, Nixon came up to me, saying, ‘Oh, Master Digby, we've 
been looking for you in every direction. Sir Roger has asked over and 
over why you have not been to see him; and I’m afraid you'll find him 
displeased at your delay.” 

“‘T’m ready now,” said I, drily, and followed him. 

My father was in his study, lying on a sofa, and cutting the leaves of a 
new book as I entered ; and he did not interrupt the operation to offer me 
his hand. 

*‘ So, sir,” said he, calmly and coldly, ‘‘ you have taken your time to 
present yourself to me? Apparently you preferred making acquaintance 
with the house and the grounds.” 
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«IT am very sorry, sir,” I began ; “‘ but I did not know you had risen. 
Nixon told me about one or two——”’ 

“Indeed! Iwas not aware that you and Mr. Nixon had been dis- 
cussing my habits. Come nearer ; nearer still. What sort of dress is this ? 
Is it a smock-frock you have on?” 

‘‘No, sir. It’s a blouse to keep my jacket clean. I have got but one.” 

‘‘ And these shoes ; are they of your own making ?”’ 

‘No, sir. I couldn’t make even as good as these.” 

‘“‘ You are a very poor-looking object, I must say. What was Antoine 
about that he didn’t at least make you look like a gentleman, eh? Can 
you answer me that ?” 

‘¢ No, sir, I cannot.” 

‘Nor I either,” said he, sighing. ‘‘ Have you been equally neglected 
inside as out ? Have you learned to read ?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

«¢ And to write ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

“‘ Write my name, then, there, on that piece of paper, and let me see it.” 

I drew nigh, and wrote in a full, bold hand, Roger Norcott. 

“‘ Why not Sir Roger Norcott, boy? Why not give me my name and 
title too ?” 

‘¢ You said your name, sir, and I thought——” 

“‘No matter what you thought. This Literalism comes of home 
breeding,” muttered he to himself; ‘‘ they are made truthful at the price of 
being vulgar. What do you know besides reading and writing ? ” 

‘¢ A little Latin, sir, and some French, and some German, and three 
books of Euclid, and the Greek grammar. 

‘“‘ There, there, that’s more than enough. It will tax your tutor’s 
ingenuity to stub up all this rubbish, and prepare the soil for real acquire- 
ment. I was hoping I should see you a savage; a fresh, strong-natured, 
impulsive savage! What I’m to do with you, with your little peddling 
knowledge of a score of things, I can’t imagine. I’d swear you can 
neither ride, row, nor fence, never handled a cricket-ball or a single- 
stick ? ” 

“ Quite true, sir; but I'd like to do every one of them.” 

“‘ Of course you have been taught music ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir; the piano and a little singing.” 

“‘ That completes it,” cried he, flinging his book from him. ‘ They’ve 
been preparing you for a travelling circus, while I wanted to make you a 
gentleman. Mind me now, sir, and don’t expect that I ever repeat my 
orders to any one. What I say once I mean to be observed. Let your 
past life be entirely forgotten by you—a thing that had no reality; begin 
from this day—from this very room—a new existence, which is to have 
neither link nor tie to what has gone before it. The persons you will see 
here, their ways, their manners, their tone, will be examples for your 
imitation ; copy them, not servilely, nor indiscriminately, but as you will 
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find how their traits will blend with your own nature. Never tell an 
untruth, never accept an insult without redress, be slow about forming 
friendships, and where you hate, hate thoroughly. That’s enough for the 
present. Ask Mr. Eccles to have the kindness to take you to his tailor 
and order some clothes. You must dine alone till you are suitably dressed. 
After that you shall come to my table. One thing more and you may go: 
don’t ever approach me with tales or complaints of any one ; right yourself 
where you can, and where you cannot, bear your grievance silently. You 
can change nothing, alter nothing, here ; you are a guest, but a guest over 
whom I exercise full control. If you please me it will be well for you ; 
if not, you understand—it will cost me little to tell you so. Go. Go now.” 
He motioned me to leave him, and I went. Straight to my room I went, 
and sat down at once to write it all to mother. My heart swelled with 
indignation at the way I had been received, and a hundred times over did 
I say to myself that there was no poverty, no hardship I would not face 
rather than buy a life of splendour on such ignominious terms. Oh, if I 
could but get back again to the little home I had quitted, how I would 
bless the hour that restored me to peace of mind and self-respect! As I 
wrote, my indignation warmed with every line. I found that my passion 
was actually mastering my reason. Better to finish this, later on—when 
I shall be cooler, thought I; and I walked to my window and opened it. 
There were voices of people speaking in the paddock below, and I leaned 
over the balcony, and saw the two men I had seen at breakfast, seated on 
rustic chairs, watching a young horse being broken to the saddle. The 
well-worn ring in the grass showed that this spot was reserved for such 
purposes, nor was I displeased to know that such a source of interest lay 
so near to me. 

‘‘Tsn’t he one of your Mexicans, George ?” asked Captain Hotham. 

*‘No, sir, he’s a Hungarian-bred ’un. Master calls him a Jucker, 
whatever that is.” 

“Plenty of action, anyhow.” 

‘‘ A little too much, sir; that’s his fault. He’s a-comin’ now, and it’s 
all they can do to keep him going over the park paling. Take this one 
back,” said he to the groom, who was ringing a heavy-shouldered, ungainly 
colt in the ring. 

‘‘ You'll not gain much credit by that animal, George,” said Cleremont, 
as he lighted a cigar. 

‘“‘ He ain’t a beauty, sir ; he’s low before, and he’s cow-hocked behind ; 
but Sir Roger says he’s the best blood in Norfolk. Take care, take care, 
sir! the skittish devil never knows where he’ll send his hind-legs. Steady, 
Tom, don’t check him: why, he’s sweating as if he had been round the 
two-mile course.” 

The animal that called for this criticism was a dark chestnut, but so 
bathed in sweat as to appear almost black. He was one of those cross 
breeds between the Arab and the western blood, that gain all the beauty 
of head and crest and straightly-formed croup, and yet have length of 
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body and depth of rib, denied to the pure Arab. To my thinking he was 
the most perfect creature I had ever seen, and as he bounded and plunged, 
there was a supple grace and pliancy about him indescribably beautiful. 

George now unloosened the long reins which were attached to the 
heavy surcingle, and after walking the animal two or three times round the 
circle, suffered him to go free. As if astonished at his liberty, the young 
creature stood still for a minute or two, and sniffed the air, and then gave 
one wild bound and headlong plunge, as though he were going straight 
into the earth ; after which he looked timidly about him, and then walked 
slowly along in the track worn by the others. 

‘‘ He’s far quieter than the last time I saw him,” said Hotham. 

‘* He’s gettin’ more sense every day, sir,” replied George; ‘ he don’t 
scratch his head with his hind-leg now, sir, and he don’t throw hisself 
down neither.” 

‘‘He hasn’t given up biting, I see,” said Cleremont. 

‘No, sir; and they tell me them breed never does: but it’s only play, 
sir.” 

“‘T’ll give you six months before you can call him fit to ride, George.” 
““My name ain’t Spunner, sir, if the young gent as come yesterday 
don’t back him in six weeks’ time.” 

‘‘ And is it for the boy Norcott intends him?” asked Cleremont of 
Hotham. 

‘So he told me yesterday ; and though I warned him that he hadn’t 
another boy if that fellow should come to grief, he only said, ‘If he’s got 
my blood in him, he’ll keep his saddle; and if he hasn't, he had better 
make room for another.’ ” 

‘* Ain’t he a-going beautiful now ? ” cried George, as the animal swung 
slowly along ata gentle trot, every step of which was as measured as clock- 
work. 

“You'll have to teach the youngster also, George,” said Hotham. 
‘I’m sure he never backed a horse in his life.” 

‘Nay, sir, he rode very pretty indeed when he was six years old. I 
didn’t put him on a Shelty, or one of the hard-mouthed ’uns, but a nice 
little lively French mare, that reared up the moment he bore hard on her 
bit; so that he learned to sit on his beast without holdin’ on by the 
bridle.” 

‘‘He’s a loutish boy,” said Cleremont to the captain. ‘I'll wager 
what you like they'll not make a horseman of him.” 

‘Eccles says he’s a confounded pedant,” said the other; ‘that he 
wanted to cap Horace with him at breakfast.” 

‘‘Poor Bob! that wasn’t exactly his line ; but he’d hold his own in 
Balzac or Fred Soulié.” 

‘‘ Oh, now I see what Norcott was driving at when he said, ‘I wanted 
the stuff to make a gentleman, and they've sent me the germ of a school 
usher.’ I said, ‘Send him to sea with me. I shall be afloat in March, 
and I'll take him.’ ” 
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‘¢ Well, what answer did he make you ?” 

«Tt wasn’t a civil one,” said the other, gruffly. ‘‘ He said, ‘ You mis- 
apprehend me, Hotham. A sea captain is only a boatswain in epaulettes. 
I mean the boy to be a gentleman.’”’ 

‘‘ And you bore that?” 

‘‘Yes. Just as well as you bore his telling you at dinner on Sunday 
last that a Legation secretary was a cross between an old lady and a clerk 
in the Customs.” 

‘s A man who scatters impertinences broadcast is only known for the 
merits of his cook or his cellar.” 

“‘ Both of which are excellent.” 

‘¢ Shall I send him in, sir?” asked George, as he patted the young 
horse and caressed him. 

‘“‘ Well, Eccles,” cried Hotham, as the tutor lounged lazily up, ‘ what 
do you say to the mount they’re going to put your pupil on?” 

‘I wish they'd wait a bit. I shall not be ready for orders till next 
spring, and I'd rather they'd not break his neck before February or 
March.” 

‘‘ Has Norcott promised you the presentation, Bob ?”’ 

‘“‘No. He can’t make up his mind whether he’ll give it to me or to a 
Plymouth brother, or to that fellow that was taken up at Salford for 
blasphemy, and who happens to be in full orders.” 

‘‘ With all his enmity to the Established Church, I think he might be 
satisfied with you,” said Cleremont. 

“‘ Very neat, and very polite, too,” said Eccles; ‘‘ but that this is the 
Palace of Truth I might feel nettled.” 

“Ts it, by Jove?” cried Hotham. ‘‘ Then it must be in the summer 
months, when the house is shut up. Who has got a strong cigar? these 
Cubans of Norcott’s have no flavour. It must be close on luncheon- 
time.” 

**T can’t join you, for I’ve to go into town, and get my young bear 
trimmed, and his nails cut. ‘ Make him presentable,’ Norcott said, ‘and 
I’ve had easier tasks to do.” 

So saying, Eccles moved off in one direction, while Hotham and Clere- 
mont strolled away in another ; and I was left to my own reflections, which 
were not few. 





CHAPTER V. 
A First DInnER-PARTY. 


I was made “ presentable” in due time, and on the fifth day after my 
arrival made my appearance at the dinner-table. ‘ Sit there, sir,” said my 
father, “‘ opposite me.’’ And I was not sorry to perceive that an enormous 
vase with flowers effectually screened me from his sight. The post of 
honour thus accorded me was a sufficient intimation to my father’s guests 
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how he intended me to be treated by them; and as they were without 
an exception all hangers-on and dependants,—men who dined badly or not 
at all when uninvited to his table,—they were marvellously quick in under- 
standing that I was to be accepted as his heir, and, after himself, the 
person of most consideration there. 

Besides the three individuais I have already mentioned, our party 
included two foreigners—Baron Steinmetz, an aide-de-camp of the King, 
and an Italian duke, San Giovanni. The duke sat on my father’s right, 
the baron on mine. The conversation during dinner was in French, which 
I followed imperfectly, and was considerably relieved on discovering that 
the German spoke French with difficulty, and blundered over his genders 
as hopelessly as I should have done had I attempted totalk. ‘ Ach Gott,” 
muttered he to himself in German, ‘‘ when people were seeking for a common 
language, why didn’t they take one that all humanity could pronounce ?” 

‘‘So meine ich auch, Herr Baron,” cried I; ‘I quite agree with you.” 

He turned towards me with a look of positive affection, on seeing I 
knew German, and we both began to talk together at once with freedom. 

‘“‘ What’s the boy saying?” cried my father, as he caught the sounds 
of some glib speech of mine. ‘‘ Don’t let him bore you with his bad 
French, Steinmetz.” 

‘‘He is charming me with his admirable German,” said the baron. 
“T can’t tell when I have met a more agreeable companion.” 

This was of course a double flattery, for my German was very bad, and 
my knowledge on any subject no better ; but the fact did not diminish the 
delight the praise afforded me. 

“‘ Do you know German, Digby ?” asked my father. 

‘* A little—a very little, sir.” 

‘“‘ The fellow would say he knew Sanscrit, if you asked him,” whispered 
Hotham to Eccles; but my sharp ears overheard him. 

‘Come, that’s better than I looked for,” said my father. ‘ What do 
you say, Eccles? Is there stuff there ?” 

‘‘ Plenty, Sir Roger ; enough and to spare. I count on Digby to do me 
great credit yet.” 

‘‘ What career do you mean your son to follow?” asked the Italian, 
while he nodded to me over his wine-glass in most civil recognition. 

‘T’ll not make a sailor of him, like that sea-wolf yonder ; nor a diplo- 
matist, like my silent friend in the corner. Neither shall he be a soldier 
till British armies begin to do something better than hunt out illicit stills 
and protect process-servers.” 

* A politician, perhaps ?” 

“Certainly not, sir. There's no credit in belonging to a Parliament 
brought down to the meridian of soap-boilers and bankrupt bill-brokers.” 

‘‘ There’s the Church, Sir Roger,” chimed in Eccles. 

‘‘There’s the Pope’s Church, with some good prizes in the wheel ; 
but your branch, Master Bob, is a small concern, and it is trembling 
besides. No. I'll make him none of these. It is in our vulgar passion 
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for money-getting we throw our boys into this or that career in life, and 
we narrow to the stupid formula of some profession abilities that were 
meant for mankind. I mean Digby to deal with the world; and to fit 
him for the task, he shall learn as much of human nature as I can afford 
to teach him.” 

‘‘ Ah, there’s great truth in that, very great truth; very wise and 
very original, too,” were the comments that ran round the board. 

Excited by his theme, and elated by his success, my father went on : 

‘* If you want a boy to ride, you don’t limit him to the quiet hackney 
that neither pulls nor shies, neither bolts nor plunges; and so, if you 
wish your son to know his fellow-men, you don’t keep him in a charmed 
circle of deans and archdeacons, but you throw him fearlessly into contact 
with old debauchees like Hotham, or abandoned scamps of the style of 
Cleremont ” and here he had to wait till the laughter subsided to 
add, ‘‘ and, last of all, you take care to provide him with a finishing tutor 
like Eccles.” 

‘*T knew your turn was coming, Bob,” whispered Hotham ; but still 
all laughed heartily, well satisfied to stand ridicule themselves if others 
were only pilloried with them. 

When dinner was over, we sat about a quarter of an hour, not more, 
and then adjourned to coffee in a small room that seemed half boudoir, 
half conservatory. As I loitered about, having no one to speak to, I 
found myself at last in a little shrubbery, through which a sort of 
labyrinth meandered. It was a taste of the day revived from olden 
times, and amazed me much by its novelty. While I was puzzling 
myself to find out the path that led out of the entanglement, I heard a 
voice I knew at once to be Hotham’s saying,— 

** Look at that boy of Norcott’s: he’s not satisfied with the imbroglio 
within doors, but he must go out to mystify himself with another.” 

‘‘T don’t much fancy that young gentleman,” said Cleremont. 

*¢ And I only half. Bob Eccles says we have all made a precious 
mistake in advising Norcott to bring him back.” 

“Yet it was our only chance to prevent it. Had we opposed the 
plan, he was sure to have determined on it. There’s nothing for it but 
your notion, Hotham ; let him send the brat to sea with you.” 

‘‘ Yes, I think that would do it.’ And now they had walked out of 
earshot, and I heard no more. 

If I was not much reassured by these droppings I was far more moved 
by the way in which I came to hear them. Over and over had my dear 
mother cautioned me against listening to what was not meant for me; and 
here, simply because I found myself the topic, I could not resist the temp- 
tation to learn how men would speak of me. I remembered well the 
illustration by which my mother warned me as to the utter uselessness of 
the sort of knowledge thus gained. She told me of a theft some visitor 
had made at Abbotsford—the object stolen being a signet-ring Lord Byron 
had given to Sir Walter. The man who stole this could never display the 
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treasure without avowing himself a thief. He had therefore taken what 
from the very moment of the fraud became valueless. He might gaze on 
it in secret with such pleasure as his self-accusings would permit. He 
might hug himself with the thought of possession; but how could that 
give pleasure, or how drown the everlasting shame the mere sight of the 
object must revive? So would it be, my mother said, with him who 
unlawfully possessed himself of certain intelligence which he could not 
employ without being convicted of the way he gained it. The lesson thus 
illustrated had not ceased to be remembered by me; and though I tried 
all my casuistry to prove that I listened without intention, almost without 
being aware of it, I was shocked and grieved to find how soon I was forget- 
ting the precepts she had laboured so hard to impress upon me. 

She had also said, ‘“‘ By the same rule which would compel you to 
restore to its owner what you had become possessed of wrongfully, you 
are bound to let him you have accidentally overheard know to what extent 
you are aware of his thoughts.” 

‘This much at least I can do,” said I: “I can tell these gentlemen 
that I heard a part of their conversation.” 

I walked about for nigh an hour revolving these things in my head, 
and at last returned to the house. As I entered the drawing-room I was 
struck by the silence. My father, Cleremont, and the two foreigners 
were playing whist at one end of the room, Hotham and Eccles were seated 
at chess at another. Not a word was uttered save some brief demand of 
the game, or a murmured “check,” by the chess-players. Taking my 
place noiselessly beside these latter, I watched the board eagerly to try 
and acquire the moves. 

“Do you understand the game ?”’ whispered Hotham. 

‘‘No, sir,” said I, in the same cautious tone. 

“T’'ll show you the moves, when this party is over.” And I muttered 
my thanks for the courtesy. 

“This is intolerable,” cried out my father. ‘That confounded 
whispering is far more distracting than any noise. I have lost all count 
of my game. I say, Eccles, why is not that boy in bed?” 

‘‘T thought you said he might sup, Sir Roger.” 

“Tf I did it was because I thought he knew how to conduct himself. 
Take him away at once.” 

And Eccles rose, and with more kindness than I had expected from 
him, said, ‘‘ Come, Digby, I'll go too, for we have both to be early risers 
to-morrow.” 

Thus ended my first day in public, and I have no need to say what 
a strange conflict filled my head that night as I dropped off to sleep. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
How THE DAYS WENT OVER. 


Ir I give one day of my life, I give, with very nearly exactness, the 
unbroken course of my existence. I rose very early—hours ere the rest 
of the household was stirring—to work at my lessons, which Mr. Eccles 
apportioned for me with a liberality that showed he had the highest 
opinion of my abilities, or—as I discovered later on to be the truth—a 
profound indifference about them. Thus a hundred lines of Virgil, thirty 
of Xenophon, three propositions of Euclid, with a sufficient amount of 
history, geography, and logic, would be an ordinary day’s work. It is 
fair I should own that when the time of examination came I found him 
usually imbibing seltzer and curacoa, with a wet towel round his head ; 
or, in his robuster moments, practising the dumb-bells to develope his 
muscles. So that the interrogatories were generally in this wise :— 

“‘ How goes it, Digby ? What of the Homer—eh ?” 

‘¢ It’s Xenophon, sir.” 

“To be sure it is. Iwas forgetting, as a man might who had my 
headache. And, by the way, Digby, why will your father give Burgundy 
at supper instead of Bordeaux? Some one must surely have told him 
accidentally it was a deadly poison, for he adheres to it with desperate 
fidelity.” 

“IT believe I know my Greek, sir,’ 
him to the theme. 

‘‘ Of course you do; you'd cut a sorry figure here this morning if you 
did not know it. No, sir; I’m not the man to enjoy your father’s con- 
fidence and take his money, and betray my trust. His words to me were, 
‘Make him a gentleman, Eccles. I could find scores of fellows to cram 
him with Greek particles and double equations, but I want the man who 
can turn out the perfect article—the gentleman.’ Come now, what 
relations subsisted between Cyrus and Xenophon ?” 

‘¢ Xenophon coached him, sir.” 

“So he did. Just strike a light forme. My head is splitting for 
want of a cigar. You may have a cigarette, too. I don’t object. Virgil 
we'll keep till to-morrow. Virgil was a muff, after all. Virgil was a 
decentish sort of Martin Tupper, Digby. He had no wit, no repartee, no 
smartness ; he prosed about ploughs and shepherds, like a maudlin old 
squire ; or he told a very shady sort of anecdote about Dido, which I 
always doubted should be put into the hands of youth. Horace is free 
too, a thought too free ; but he couldn’t help it. Horace lived the same 
kind of life we do here, a species of roast-partridge and pretty woman sort of 
life ; but then he was the gentleman always. If old Flaccus had lived 
now, he’d have been pretty much like Bob Eccles, and putting in his 
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divinity lectures perhaps. By the way, I hope your father won't go and 
give away that small rectory in Kent. ‘ We who live to preach, must 
preach to live.’ That isn’t exactly the line, but it will do. Pulvis et 
umbra sumus, Digby ; and, take what care we may of ourselves, we must 
go back, as the judges say, to the place from whence we came. There 
now, you've had classical criticism, sound morality, worldly wisdom, and 
the rest of it; and, with your permission, we'll pack up the books, and 
stand prorogued till—let me see—Saturday next.” 

Of course I moved no amendment, and went my way rejoicing. 

From that hour I was free to follow my own inclinations, which 
usually took a horsey turn, and as the stable offered several mounts, I 
very often rode six hours a day. Hotham was always to be found in the 
pistol-gallery about four of an afternoon, and I usually joined him there, 
and speedily became more than his match. 

“‘ Well, youngster,” he would say, when beaten and irritable, ‘I can 
beat your head off at billiards, anyhow.” 

But I was not long in robbing him of even this boast, and in less than 
three months I could defy the best player in the house. The fact was, I 
had in a remarkable degree that small talent for games of every kind 
which is a specialty with certain persons. I could not only learn a game 
quickly, but almost always attain considerable skill in it. 

‘‘ So, sir,” said my father to me one day at dinner—and nothing was 
more rare than for him to address a word to me, and I was startled as he 
did so—* So, sir, you are going to turn out an Admirable Crichton on my 
hands, it seems. I hear of nothing but your billiard-playing, your horse- 
manship, and your cricketing, while Mr. Eccles tells me that your pro- 
gress with him is equally remarkable.” He stopped, and seemed to 
expect me to make some rejoinder; but I could not utter a word, and 
felt overwhelmed at the observation and notice his speech had drawn 
upon me. 

“It’s better I should tell you at once,” resumed my father, ‘ that 
I dislike prodigies. I dislike because I distrust them. ‘The fellow 
who knows at fourteen what he might reasonably have known at thirty 
is not unlikely to stop short at fifteen, and grow no more. I don’t 
wish to be personal, but I have heard it said Cleremont was a very 
clever boy.” 

The impertinence of this speech, and the laughter it at once excited, 
served to turn attention away from me; but, through the buzz and 
murmur around, I overheard Cleremont say to Hotham, ‘‘I shall pull him 
up short one of these days, and you'll see an end of all this.” 

“Now,” continued my father, ‘if Eccles had told me that the boy 
was a skilful hand at sherry-cobbler, or a rare judge of a Cuban cigar, I’d 
have reposed more faith in the assurance than when he spoke of his 
classics.” 

“He ain’t bad at a ginsling with bitters, that I must say,” said 
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Eccles, whose self-control, or good-humour, or mayhap some less worthy 
trait, always carried him successfully over a difficulty. 

“ So, sir,” said my father, turning again on me, ‘the range of your 
accomplishments is complete. You might be a tapster or a jockey. When 
the nobility of France came to ruin in the Revolution the best blood of 
the kingdonybesame barbers and dancing-masters: so that when some fine 
morning {fiat gay gentleman yonder will discover that he is a beggar, he'll 
have no difficulty in finding a calling to suit his tastes, and square with 
his abilities. What’s Hotham grumbling about? Will any one interpret 
him for me?” 

‘Hotham is saying that this claret is corked,” said the sea captain, 
with a hoarse loud voice. 

“ Bottled at home!” said my father, “ and, like your own education, 
Hotham, spoiled for a beggarly economy.”’ 

‘“‘T’m glad you've got it,” muttered Cleremont, whose eyes glistened 
with malignant spite. ‘I have had enough of this; I’m for coffee,” and 
he arose as he spoke. 

‘‘ Has Cleremont left us ?” asked my father. 

“Yes; that last bottle has finished him. I told you before, Nixon 
knows nothing about wine. I saw that hogshead lying bung up for eight 
weeks before it was drawn off for bottling.” 

‘“‘ Why didn’t you speak to him about it, then?” 

‘And be told that I’m not his master, eh? ‘You don’t seem to 
know, Norcott, that you’ve got a houseful of the most insolent ser- 
vants in Christendom. Cleremont’s wife wanted the chestnuts yesterday 
in the phaeton, and George refused her; she might take the cobs, or 
nothing.” 

“ Quite true,” chimed in Eccles ; ‘and the fellow said, ‘I’m a-taking 
the young horses out in the break, and if the missis wants to see the chest- 
nuts, she’d better come with me.’ ”’ 

** And as to a late breakfast now, it’s quite impossible ; they delay and 
delay till they run you into luncheon,” growled Hotham. 

‘They serve me my chocolate pretty regularly,” said my father, 
negligently, and he arose and strolled out of the room. As he went he 
slipped his arm within mine, and said, in a half-whisper, ‘I suppose it 
will come to this—I shall have to change my friends or my household. 
Which would you advise ?” 

‘¢ I'd say the friends, sir.” 

“So should I, but that they would not easily find another place. 
There, go and see is the billiard-room lighted. I want to see you play a 
game with Cleremont.” 

Cleremont was evidently sulking under the sarcasm passed on him, and 
took up his cue to play with a bad grace. 

‘Who will have five francs on the party?” said my father. ‘I’m 
going to back the boy.” 
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‘‘ Make it pounds, Norcott,” said Hotham. 

‘“‘T’'ll give you six to five, in tens,’ said Cleremont to my father. 
‘Will you take it.” 

I was growing white and red by turns all this time. I was terrified at 
the thought that money was to be staked on my play, and frightened by 
the mere presence of my father at the table. 

‘* The youngster is too nervous to play. Don’t let him, Norcott,” said 
Hotham, with a kindness I had not given him credit for. 

‘‘Give me the cue, Digby; I'll take your place,” said my father, 
and Cleremont and Hotham both drew nigh, and talked to him in a low 
tone. 

‘ Hight and the stroke then be it,” said my father, “and the bet in 
fifties.’ The others nodded, and Cleremont began the game. 

I could not have believed I could have suffered the amount of intense 
anxiety that game cost me. Had my life been on the issue I do not think 
I could have gone through greater alternations of hope and fear than now 
succeeded in my heart. Cleremont started with eight points odds, and 
made thirty-two off the balls before my father began to play. He now 
took his place, and by the first stroke displayed a perfect mastery of the 
game. ‘There was a sort of languid grace, an indolent elegance about all 
he did, that when the stroke required vigour or power made me tremble 
for the result, but somehow he imparted the exact amount of force needed, 
and the balls moved about here and there as though obedient to some 
subtle instinct of which the cue gave a mere sign. He scored forty-two 
points in a few minutes, and then drawing himself up, said : ‘‘ There’s an 
eight-stroke now on the table. I'll give any one three hundred Naps to 
two that I do it.” 

None spoke. ‘Or, I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll take fifty from 
each of you and draw the game!” Another as complete silence ensued. 
‘‘ Or, here’s a third proposition, Give me fifty between you, and I’ll hand 
over the cue to the boy; he shall finish the game.” 

“ Oh, no, sir! I beg you—I entreat—” I began ; but already, ‘‘ Done,” 
had been loudly uttered by both together, and the bet was ratified. 

‘Don’t be nervous, boy,” said my father, handing me his cue. 
“‘You see what’s on the balls. You cannon and hold the white, and land 
the red in the middle pocket. If you can’t do the brilliant thing, and 
finish the game with an eight-stroke, do the safe one—the cannon or the 
hazard. But, above all, don’t lose your stroke, sir. Mind that, for I’ve 
a pot of money on the game.” 

“T don’t think you ought to counsel him, Norcott,” said Cleremont. 
“Tf he’s a player, he’s fit to devise his own game.” 

‘Oh, hang it, no,” broke in Hotham ; “ Norcott has a perfect right 
to tell him what’s on the table.” 

“If you object seriously, sir,” said my father proudly, “ the party is 
at an end.” 
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‘‘T put it to yourself,” began Cleremont. 

‘* You shall not appeal to me against myself, sir. You either withdraw 
your objection, or you maintain it.” 

‘“‘ Of course he withdraws it,” said Hotham, whose eyes never wandered 
from my father’s face. 

Cleremont nodded a half-unwilling assent. 

‘< You will do me the courtesy to speak, perhaps,”’ said my father ; and 
every word came from him with a tremulous roll. 

‘Yes, yes, I agree. There was really nothing in my remark,” said 
Cleremont, whose self-control seemed taxed to its last limit. 

‘“‘ There, go on, boy, and finish this stupid affair,” said my father; and 
he turned to the chimney to light his cigar. 

I leaned over the table, and a mist seemed to rise before me. I saw 
volumes of cloud rolling swiftly across, and meteors, or billiard-balls, I 
knew not which, shooting through them. I played and missed ; I did 
not even strike a ball. A wild roar of laughter, a cry of joy, and a con- 
fused blending of several voices in various tones followed, and I stood 
there like one stunned into immobility. Meanwhile Cleremont finished 
the game, and, clapping me gaily on the shoulder, cried, ‘I’m more 
grateful to you than your father is, my lad. That shaking hand of yours 
has made a difference of two hundred Naps to me.”’ I turned towards the 
fire, my father had left the room. 
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The Curkomans and other Cribes of the 
Horth-East Curkish frontier.” 


INTERESTING as it is to watch the progress and development of nations, 
still more interesting is it to witness their first origin and beginnings ; not 
only from the very rareness of opportunity for observing such phenomena, 
but also from the peculiar and instructive character of the circumstances 
which occasion and accompany them. Now, during many years passed in 
the East, the question had again and again occurred to my mind, whether 
the productive powers of those regions which have given birth to so many 
nationalities, so many dynasties, so many empires,—those regions whence 
not only the outlying districts of Asia itself, but even Europe and Africa, 
have been so often flooded, were indeed wholly exhausted ; or whether any 
‘‘new blood” might yet be expected thence for transfusion into the veins 
of this young-old world of ours, any new outpourings into the stream of 
time? For a long while I could not find any satisfactory answer to this 
query. Only thus much, that a protracted residence among Arabs, Syrians, 
Persians and Indians, central or southern, had convinced me that no such 
“revival” could be expected from amongst them; that in those basins of 
human life, the water, once so overflowing, had ebbed back for good into 
its normal limits, and that although Arabs, Persians, Syrians, Armenians, 
Mahrattas, Tamils and the like, might long continue to exist as such, each 
race moving on its gradually progressive or retrogressive line, yet that no 
new springs of nation or empire could—within the reach, that is, of any 
probable calculation—be expected to be broken up and opened in or from 
that part of the great deep of mankind. But latterly, during two years of 
residence, partly in Eastern Turkey and partly in the adjoining Caucasus, I 
have found myself the bystander of a well-head of nationality, in a region 
where the process of production and formation is rapidly going on, where the 
elements assume fresh combinations, ferment, and in fermenting increase ; 
promising at no distant period to crystallize into a new nationality, with a 
type and destiny of its own, differing from any that have as yet gone before it. 

The scene of these vital energies, the region on which we may now, not 
unprofitably, fix a half-hour’s attention, is the great Asiatic highland placed 
south-east of the Black Sea and south-west of the Caspian. The limits’of 
this region are assigned: westward by the torrent-river Kizil-Irmak, the 
Halys of the ancients; southwards by the Tigro-Euphrates valley, and 
what adjoins it; eastwards by the deserts and tracts of Central Persia, 





* This paper was, in substance, given by the writer at the meeting of the British 
Association in Norwich, August, 1868. 
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and northward by the Black Sea, Russian Georgia, and the Caspian. The 
highland itself is formed by a huge mountain-chain, or rather by several 
intertangled chains, to which the collective name of Anti-Caucasus might 
be not inaptly given, as the whole system runs parallel to, and in formation 
and general character much resembles, the well-known Caucasus, from 
which it is separated by the wide valley of Georgia and the plains watered 
by the Rion or Phasis, and the Araxes. Thus the direction of this Anti- 
Caucasus, this Asiatic Switzerland, lies from north-west to south-east ; 
that is, from the Anatolian coast behind Trebizond to the lofty peak of 
Demavend and the neighbourhood of Tebreez or Tauris. It comprises the 
whole East of Anatolia, with northern Kurdistan, both parts of the Otto- 
man dominion, besides the Russian provinces of Erivan and Kara-bagh, 
with the Persian province of Azerbeyjan ; its central point is an old, almost 
a pre-historic, starting-point in the history of our kind, the double cone of 
Ararat, and its never-melting snows. 

No part of the world is, it would seem, better fitted to become what 
men call the cradle of a nation. The soil, everywhere fertile, is, up to a 
height of 6,000 feet and more above sea-level, rich to superabundance in 
all kinds of cereals,—corn, rye, barley, oats, and the like; higher up are 
summer pasture-lands, or ‘“ yailas,” to give them their local name, of vast 
extent, clothed with excellent grass; in the valleys below ripen all the 
products of our own South-European climate,—vines, fruit-trees, maize, 
rice, tobacco, and varied cultivation, alternating with forests unexceptionally 
the noblest that it has ever been my chance to see: ash, walnut, box-wood, 
elm, beech, oak, fir, and pine. If to its above-ground riches we add the 
metallic products of the land, principally iron and copper, with not unfre- 
quent silver and lead, and also, I am informed, but must speak with hesi- 
tation on a subject where so much technical knowledge is required, coal ; 
add also a pure and healthy climate, averaging in temperature that of 
Southern Germany ; add perennial snows on the heights and abundant 
rains in the valleys, whence flow down those great rivers, Chorook, Araxes, 
Tigris and Euphrates, with all their countless tributaries, and other water- 
courses of less historic note, but of scarce less fertilizing importance, some 
to seek the Black Sea and the Caspian, some the Mediterranean and the 
Persian Gulf ;—all this, and we may reasonably conclude that few portions 
of the earth's surface are, natural resources considered, better adapted for 
the habitation, increase, and improvement of man. 

The population, made up in the main from Armenians, Turkomans 
and Curdes, was however, till latterly, not dense, scarcely perhaps fifteen 
to the square mile, and was, besides, somewhat on the decline. Want of 
roads, and insufficient or mismanaged government, may be assigned as the 
principal causes of so unsatisfactory a condition. But now all is rapidly 
changing. Russian pressure on the north-east is fast driving the Turkoman 
tribes, once settled in further lands, into the space just described; the 
same pressure, of which we in Europe can scarcely form an adequate idea, 
has lately added a numerous, energetic, and increasing population in the 
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myriads of Circassians and their kin, expelled from their native mountains 
to find here, across the Turkish frontier, the toleration and existence 
which Russia persistently denies to her own non-Russian subjects. Persian 
anarchy, for it is no better, supplies also its yearly quota of emigrants, 
chiefly Turkoman ; while the somewhat lax hospitality of Turkey receives 
all these new forms of life within the bounds of the empire, and allows 
them to combine and develope much as they choose. And they are, in 
fact, now fast coalescing and organizing themselves into a new nation. 

It would be impossible, within the limits assigned by a notice like 
the present, to go over and investigate the entire extent of territory above 
traced out, or to follow in detail the ethnological activities going on at 
each point of its surface. I will accordingly restrict myself for the pre- 
sent to the portion which I have most lately and more thoroughly studied : 
that, namely, which lies immediately along the north-east Turkish frontier, 
and which comprises whatever lies between the latitude of Batoum, Kars, 
and the town of Moosh to the west, and the Russian boundary, from the 
Black Sea to Mount Ararat, eastwards. From this strip we may estimate 
much of what passes in the adjoining districts. During August last duty 
required my presence at Kars, a place well known to history as the strong- 
hold of Eastern Turkey, known also from its gallant though unavailing 
defence, under British and Hungarian auspices, against the overwhelming 
forces of Russia, headed by Mouravieff. During my stay there I had the 
opportunity of forming acquaintance with some of the native Beys, or here- 
ditary nobles, and between us we concerted a visit to the nearer-lying 


Eastern provinces, namely, those of Kagizmand, Shooragel, Ardahan, and 
' Ajarah, provinces situated, as I have before implied, between the latitude 


of Kars and the Russian frontier, reaching from Ararat to the Black Sea. 
South-east of the rocks of Kars, of its ruined citadel and dismantled 
batteries, stretches a wide and undulating highland, partly corn-field, 
partly pasture-land, breaking up into abrupt ravines and craggy heights 
as it approaches the deep bed of the Arpa-Chai, or ‘“ Barley-river,” now 
the limit of the Turkish empire in this direction. Over this highland we 
set out on our way, mounted on the hardy horses of the country; and it was 
a pretty sight as we descended from the heights of Kars into the grassy 
level. All the garrison of the fort, about a thousand in number, had been 
drawn up outside the gates under arms, to salute us as we went by: so 
willed the Pasha of Kars, who, in answer to my remonstrances at such 
an excess of compliment, replied, ‘‘It is only right that all the people 
should see how the Turks honour and respect a representative of the 
English Government.” But besides the Ottoman Pasha, his officials 
and soldiers, with whom, however important characters in their way, we 
have nothing special now to do, there rode alongside and around a crowd 
of horsemen, blending, in one gay and dashing multitude of two hundred 
or more, every specimen of the various elements now combining, if the 
world’s destinies permit, into one national whole. Omitting names, I 
may mention among the attending crowd, an old Bey, grave, silver- 
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bearded, and with features partaking alike of the harsh Turkoman lines 
and of the more regular and open Georgian mould. Descended from the 
great Atabeys who have held this land in fief from the earliest Sultans, he 
was himself father of the chief now ruling over the very province of 
Shooragel on which we were now to enter. Ata short distance farther on 
the young Bey himself, gaily dressed, and with a large retinue of horse- 
men, met us: his Curdish descent on the mother’s side had given him a 
wild, almost a brigand look, which, blending with the austere harshness 
of his father’s expression, made him seem no less worthy than he really 
was to be ruler over this populous but somewhat turbulent district, where a 
tight hand and a sharp sword are often needed. In our band rode also 
his kinsman, the chief of the greatest of all the Curdish tribes, and 
decorated with the title of Pasha ; he could command the obedience of at 
least twenty thousand families, all bearing his own name of Silowan ; his 
residence was at. Alajah Dagh, or “the Variegated Mountain,” not far 
from Ararat ; and there he lived in a style much resembling that of a Fergus 
Maclvor and his likes in our own Highland North. His dark complexion, 
long black hair, splendid figure and powerful build, were well set off by 
his dress, all scarlet and gold ; he was covered with arms and embroidery ; 
a thorough Curde; a dangerous enemy, as he has often proved himself, 
and a doubtful friend. But he is now allied by marriage with the great 
Georgio-Turkoman family, and, while mindful of his rank, he rode slow 
and stately by my side, three handsome youths, his sons, gaily dizened in 
scarlet, gold and steel like their father, careered the plain, unmistakable 
Turkomans, in all that their mother could make them so. 

Such was a sample of the chiefs: their followers, as is usually the 
case among the lower orders, were still more characteristic in their dress 
and appearance. Some, the greater number indeed, were genuine Turko- 
mans, short, thick-set, heavy-featured men, with small eyes, brown or 
black and dusky complexions; their dress made of dark cloth, trousers 
and jackets; and on their heads the national black-wool coverings, 
slightly conical in shape, which have earned the wearers the nickname of 
Kara-Papacks, or ‘‘ Black Caps,” by which they are commonly known on 
these frontiers. Armed with spear and pistol, rarely with sword or 
carbine, and mounted on small, strong-built, fiery horses, the riders had 
never enough of galloping after each other, lance-throwing and _pistol- 
firing in mock fight; utterly regardless of broken ground and rock, a 
severe tumble of horse and man was a matter of constant occurrence, and 
of much rough merriment. These Turkomans are fearless and lovers of 
fight, but they possess also the more sterling qualities of a dogged perse- 
verance, and a power of working to an end hardly inferior to that claimed 
by our own Anglo-Saxon race. Their fathers, under the Seljook dynasties, 
Kara-Koiounlis and Ak-Koiounlis, men of the Black Shepherd clan and 
the White, long ruled over Western Asia; and the sons have a very 
distinct intention of doing no less, should their turn come. Whether they 
ever will or not, we shall try to guess further on. Others, again, were 
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Curdes, handsomer and more Semitic—to use a worn-out nor very accurate 
phrase,—than their Turkoman companions, in face and appearance, gayer 
in dress, lovers of scarlet and bright silk girdles, more addicted, too, to the 
use of the gun and carbine than the Turkomans. More active and fiery 
also, but less steady and dependable in work. In the union, daily cement- 
ing, of these northern Curdes with the Turkoman basis, lies a great hope 
of power ; each element seeming to supply that which is wanting in the 
other. Others again, and these were the most remarkable in appearance, 
were newly arrived Circassians, still wearing their long mountaineer dress 
of grey or yellow cloth; the breast covered with inworked cartouche 
pouches ; knives are in their girdles, long bright guns slung at their backs, 
and on their heads high cylindrical caps, of the kind that some Cossacks 
also wear, of whitish wool the most. These Circassians are generally 
taller and better proportioned in stature than either Turkomans or Curdes, 
they are more régular, too, and handsome in feature by far: their hair is 
generally brown, occasionally auburn; their eyes blue, grey, or hazel. 
All wear the silver-mounted dagger of the Caucasus, a terrible weapon in 
close fight, straight, broad, double-edged and pointed. Their character 
is much what might be expected of men who, with their fathers before 
them, have been lifelong engaged in guerilla war for liberty, religion, and even 
existence ; such wars turn nobles into intriguers, and peasants into brigands: 
it cannot be otherwise. At first, too, they showed but little disposition to 
unite, or even to agree with the elder races of their exile home. But now 
they, like the rest, are fast amalgamating, by marriage and other social pro- 
cesses, with their Turkoman neighbours ; and with this union they acquire 
more orderly habits and steadier ways. In the Georgian population too, 
freely sprinkled hereabouts from the earliest times, especially where we go 
northwards to the Black Sea, the Circassians find something of their own 
blood and kinsmanship, not severed from them here, as is the case in Russian 
Georgia, by difference of creed. For all these various races are Mahometan ; 
and, thanks to the violence of Russian bigotry and its encroaching fanaticism, 
much more earnest Mahometans than they used to be in past years. 

To complete our cavalcade we must add to the picture the provincial 
judge of Shooragel, in his green turban and wide blue robes, an elderly 
grizzled personage, but a native of the land, and though a man of the 
gown, not less good in the saddle than any of his Turkoman kinsmen. 
Also a Mollah, or Queen’s counsel (Sultan’s counsel, we should say), 
white-turbaned, freshly arrived from his studies at Constantinople, now 
for the first time mounted on a young Turkoman horse, decidedly too 
much for the rider. There are others, beys and chiefs, allied in kindred, 
and of various rank : of these, cross-descent has often made it impossible to 
say whether Turkoman, Curdish, Circassian, or Georgian predominates in 
their blood and brain. ‘There are also a few negroes, lively and dashing, 
gaudily dressed, and noisy as elsewhere; great favourites among all. 

Such was our cavalcade, though varying from time to time as to the 
precise individuals who composed it, some dropping off and others 
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replacing them, for a good month. Every day in the saddle, morning 
and afternoon, we traced from village to village, by valley and mountain, 
a serpentine line, from Kars down to Kagizmand, at the north-western 
foot of Ararat, close under the ‘‘ Variegated Mountain” already mentioned. 
Throughout this district, called of Kagizmand, the Curdish element is nume- 
rically superior. Then up by the strange ruins of Ani, once capital of 
Armenia, and described by Sir W. Hamilton, now utterly desolate, through 
the great districts of Lower and Upper Shooragel ; here the Turkoman popu- 
lation much outnumbers all others. So is it also in the yet higher-lying 
province of Ardahan, north, which we next visited; while in the two 
Ajaras, higher and lower, which we last traversed, till, through the noble 
forests and wild ravines of the mountain-chain, we reached the shores of 
the Black Sea near Batoum, Georgian and Circassian blood prevails over 
all other. But in what regards administration, feeling, and tendency, all 
these provinces are in fact one, governed by the same rulers, and bound 
together by community of interest, religion, and even topography. 

The entire length of our line of journey was 450 miles; the district 
itself comprises about 20,000 square miles ; the fixed population, to the 
best of my reckoning, numbers about 700,000 souls, thus averaging thirty- 
five by the square mile. The nomade or pastoral population, if added to 
the above, would raise it to sixty at least. 

It would be pleasant to myself, for remembrance is pleasant, nor, I 
think, uninteresting to my readers, were I to describe in detail the memo- 
rials of past time which stud that historical region, the grandeur of its 
scenery, the fertility of its produce, the rushing clearness of its many 
waters. Here are ruins more ancient and not less vast or architecturally 
graceful than those of Ani; some are of Armenian, some of yet earlier date, 
others of Georgian or Seljook construction. Nature, too, has her wonders. 
The wild black rocks of Kagizmand clustering up toward Ararat; the 
great clear lake of Childer, fifteen miles in length by four or five in 
breadth, pure as the Swiss Vier-Wald Stidter or Walen Sce, and in 
winter one firm sheet of waggon-traversed ice; the pine-forests, the 
precipices, the waterfalls, the rich mountain vegetation, bright flowers, 
dark caves, and iron-laden springs of Ajarah, much surpassing each and 
all the boasts of the most tourist-sought nooks of Switzerland or Tyrol, 
which now seem to me but tame; these also would deserve a notice, or at 
least an attempt. But we must pass them over for the present, and 
occupy ourselves rather with what is, after all, of higher import, namely, 
the living inhabitants of the land and their condition. 

And, first, I could not but remark with some surprise—for I had come 
hither imbued with the generally prevailing notion that the Ottoman terri- 
tory in its interior would present little but waste lands and a diminishing 
population—that every height we crossed, every valley we entered, opened 
out to us one or more villages, many of quite recent construction, each 
containing from 80 to 200 or more houses, and ringed by an inner 
belt of gardens and an outer one of widely cultivated corn-lands. The 
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flat-roofed houses, their whitened walls, the barns and fences, sometimes 
an oblong mosque with a little attempt at dome or minaret, shone gaily in 
the sun ; often contrasting in their cheerful life with the black heavy stone 
walls of some old Armenian church situated among them, and now long 
since abandoned to the ruin of disuse and neglect. 

‘‘Do you see those villages?” said Yousef Bey, the Turkoman 
governor of a ‘kaza,” or sub-district, in the province of Shooragel, as 
he accompanied me through his territory. ‘‘ Thirty years ago there were 
only fifteen villages here; now there are eighty-three.” I asked whence 
this increase, and how. ‘It is all my father’s doing,” said he; ‘and 
these new-comers are all from Russia.” He then proceeded to explain to 
me the system adopted by himself, and by others also, for colonizing the 
land. ‘‘ The Turkomans,” said he, ‘‘ of Erivan and Kara-Bagh,”—you 
will find these districts in that part of the Anti-Caucasus chain which lies 
immediately south of Russian Georgia, and contains the great towns of 
Erivan and Elizabethpol, with the lovely Erivan lake: they reach from 
the Turkish frontier to the Caspian,—‘‘ these Turkomans and the other 
Mahometan tribes there dwelling are constantly on the look-out for an 
opportunity to escape from the territory now that it has been incorporated 
into Russia. We on our side keep up a constant correspondence with 
them through the means of our agents, and make them free offer of lands, 
livelihood, and liberty among ourselves. Sooner or later they come, 
though they have sometimes difficulty in so doing, as the Cossack guards 
on the frontier have charge to hinder their passage ; when possible, they 
bring their cattle and goods with them; sometimes they cannot get them 
across. But whatever be their condition, each family on arrival receives 
a plot of ground ; they find also help to build their houses, and a three- 
years’ exemption from any tax or duty soever. They soon settle down 
comfortably ; till the soil; and in this way the district, from poor and 
desert, has become rich and populous.”’ To this explanation, given by the 
Bey, I will add that these immigrations are of constant occurrence ; they 
are, indeed, in some years more numerous than in others; but the tide is 
always flowing in, and at its present rate may fairly be reckoned at 1,000 
families, or about 6,000 individuals of the Turkomans alone, per annum. 
By what exact means or ways all this is effected, need not here be said. 
Suffice that I have reason to believe, or rather to know, that during the 
coming years the movement will not only not slacken, but will assume 
an extent and a rapidity far exceeding anything that has gone before. 

History, and, in the further East, the testimony of our own days, 
show us the Turkomans shepherds and neatherds in the main; rarely as 
fixed cultivators or villagers. But from the pastoral life—unlike that of 
the hunter or savage—to the agricultural is but a step; and wherever an 
opportunity occurs, this step is readily made ; once made, it always tends 
to become irrevocable. The Turkomans are everywhere making it, and 
with it find their consequent bettering in all ways. Their skill in agri- 
culture, the wide and harvest-covered fields that surround their settlements, 
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the comparative comfort of their dwellings, and the constructive ingenuity 
of the huge stables in which their sheep and cattle find refuge and pro- 
vender during the long winter months, all prove that their nomade condition 
in Central Asia. is more the result of circumstance than of an innate and 
irrepressible bent ; that under the forms of tribe they have the materials 
of a nation ; and that the city, with all its consequences of wealth, culture, 
and peaceful civilization, is at least as natural to them as the tent and the 
mountain side. Sometimes gathered in groups, but now more frequently in- 
termixed among the flat Turkoman dwellings, are the gabled roofs of Circassian 
cottages. When I say Circassian, I mean to include under that general 
term several tribes, united often rather by community in their mode of 
life, their aims and habits, than in their origin ; at least so it would appear 
from their great physical and lingual diversities. Among these the readiest 
to renounce any acquired ways of violence and plunder are the Abkhasians 
of West Caucasus; we should also remark that amongst them the anti- 
Russian guerilla war was comparatively of very short duration. Their 
general conduct soon becomes excellent and orderly, whether they settle 
down into peasants or townsmen. The most unruly, on the contrary, are 
the Chechen, a numerous clan, of East Caucasian origin; yet they, too, 
amend in time. All have begun to show a tendency to intermarry with 
the natives around them, which will probably, in this part of the world, 
soon merge their nationality in that of the Turkomans. This will indeed 
be a loss to the linguist and the ethnographer ; but it will be a gain to the 
Asiatic cause in general. 

Of all the inhabitants hereabouts the most pertinaciously pastoral, and, 
in consequence, nomade, aré the Curdes. The richer and nobler sort 
among them do indeed take to fixed dwellings, much resembling in con- 
struction those of the Turkomans; but the greater number remain shep- 
herds, and prefer flocks to tillage. Hence I less often found them in the 
villages, but frequently witnessed or passed among their black tents on 
the high “ yailas,” or summer pastures, and on the rapid grassy slopes. 
Unlike the Turkomans, Circassians, and Georgians, their feelings are more 
clannish, and even individual, than national ; but they are pretty sure to 
follow the general course of those around them, where war or politics are 
concerned. In the former pursuit they have always excelled; their 
courage is proverbial ; their chiefs are such in fact, not in name only. 

But of all others the Georgians are they who, high or low, best ally 
with the Turkomans, and that to the greatest mutual advantage. Physically 
they are higher endowed than any of the other races, and they are so 
mentally also ; their only deficiency is in tenacity of purpose, whence they 
are easily swayed to one way or another; still the obstinate fanaticism 
and the dreaded tyranny of Russia has done much to steady the 
Mahometan Georgians in their new and national cause. Another reason— 
nor can it be called an undue one—which goes far to facilitate their union 
with the Turkomans, lies in the treasures of female beauty freyuently to 
be found in a Georgian family ; and thus it comes that their alliance in 
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marriage is eagerly sought after. I have also noticed that in the offspring 
of mixed marriages hereabouts, the Georgian type is apt to predominate. 
Still, numbers, and what for want of a better and equally concise word we 
may term ‘ basal”’ qualities, will ultimately cause the Georgian element 
to be merged in the Turkoman, rather than the Turkoman in the Georgian. 

Having thus noticed the various components of the population, in what 
they differ, and in what they combine, I will briefly mention the cireum- 
stances which have tended here to prepare the way for and to facilitate 
the rise of a new and determined nationality, with a special bent and 
future. The uplands now thus tenanted, and, some thirty years ago, com- 
paratively empty, were before that time the abode of the dispersing and, 
on its own soil, decreasing Armenian race. Their national capital, indeed, 
once was Ani, very near the centre of the entire district. But their 
independence was lost centuries ago, and since that time commercial, and, 
I must add, usurial tendencies, with little aptitude for pastoral or agri- 
cultural pursuits, had been ever tending to remove them from the inlands, 
and to accumulate them on coasts and in cities, often very far distant. At 
last, as if on purpose to complete the emptiness of these regions, the 
Russian Government had, in the days of Paschievitch, by every means 
that its agents could command, enticed away to within its own limits—to 
Russian Georgia and the fast depopulating Caucasus—the greater portion of 
the Armenian agricultural remnant. Thousands of Armenian families then 
left their villages and fields from Erzeroum to the frontier, and emigrated 
under the equivocal Moses of Russian guidance towards Tiflis, where, how- 
ever, not finding the expected blessings of a promised land, they diminished, 
scattered, or perished. But in their rear a vacant space was thus formed, 
and it is now teeming with Mahometan life; the Russians have done their 
appointed task, that of destruction: but they have also unwillingly and 
unwittingly done the work of Islam; they have converted Armenia into 
Turkestan. In another manner, too, the Russians have contributed towards 
the creation of a new and Mahometan nationality. They have not only 
supplied space, they have infused spirit. Pressure from without, common 
hatred and well-grounded fear, have gone further to weld these varied 
materials into one, and to give the new whole a fixed direction, than any 
skill or enthusiasm from within could ever have done. It is probable that 
the effect will remain even after the cause has ceased. 

A third circumstance, not less influential than the two former, is the 
weakness of the very Government within whose territory the centre of 
the new formation is placed. True, the Ottoman Ministry, desirous of 
assimilating this part of the empire to the rest, appoint from time to time 
an occasional Stamboolee Pasha or Bey, to govern by the name and in 
the authority of the Porte. More still, by the fatal Tanzeemat of the 
Sultan’s Mahmood and ’Abd-el-Mejeed, regulations known as reforms, but 
in reality destructions, all local and hereditary chieftancy here, no less 
than in the rest of Turkey, has been legally and officially abolished, and 
the old land-tenures, howsoever confirmed by firman or usage, have been 
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taken away. But on these frontiers, and at the furthest end of the empire, 
‘‘it is a far ery to Lochaber ;” and the native chiefs, Georgian, Curde, and 
Turkoman, or rather each a mixture of all three, with a stronger proportion 
of the last, do really exercise an authority and collect reyenues scarcely 
less than their predecessors did in the good old days of Turkey. 

Thus, in addition to the religious bond of Mahometan union, a second 
powerful bond, namely, that of hereditary authority, exists and strengthens 
yearly. Nor less efficacious to promote increase and vigour in the new colony 
and nation is the land-system here observed. Each peasant,—and between 
peasant and noble there is no intermediary class,—is a proprietor, owning 
acres more or less broad, for the use of which he must, of course, pay fixed 
dues, and sometimes arbitrary exactions, but from which neither he nor 
his family can be ejected by the will of either chief or governor. Land is 
never forfeited except where life is forfeited also. Thus, governed by their 
own nobles, and cultivating their own soil, not tenants at will but pro- 
prietors in ful) right, this population is m a position much more favourable 
to every nat onal and forward development than is commonly the case 
throughout the rest of the Ottoman empire. I should add that all males 
hereabouts from their earliest childhood learn to ride and to handle arms, 
and both with much skill ; so that at a moment's notice all are soldiers. 

Nor have the Turkomans, who form a fair three-fourths of this con- 
federation, and from whom the whole takes its colouring and character, 
forgotten that they are themselves the lineal descendants of the men who, 
under the great national dynasties of Seljook, Kara-Koiounli, and Ak- 
Koiounli, ruled over these very lands, and with them over all Western 
Asia, from the Sea of Aral to the Aigean,—men of great military and no 
Jess administrative power ; skilled in architecture also: the ruins of their 
great constructions at Erzeroum, Sivas, Kaisareeyah, and a hundred 
other spots still remain, witnessing to a grandeur of conception and 
graceful skill of detail rarely surpassed even in the West. These ruins, 
colleges the most, bear witness also to learning and study, to a literature, 
history, philosophy, jurisprudence, poetry, imagination, once flourishing 
in exuberant variety, nor even now, in the East that is, wholly forgotten. 
Unable to withstand the Tartar flood poured in wave after wave from the 
East, and the steady encroaching organization of the Ottomans on the 
West, these great dynasties broke up and fell; but their ruins have for 
four centuries formed the main bulk of the population in Eastern Anatolia 
and North-western Turkey, and they await but the hour and the man to 
reunite into an edifice stately and sumptuous like that of past time. 

Thus not only within the limits above traced, but over vast tracks east 
and north where Turkoman villages or tents lie scattered, the materials of 
a powerful nation await reorganization, and tend rapidly to coalesce reand 
the point where that organization has already begun ; invigorated by the 
infusion of new blood, that of the keen Circassian, the daring Curde, and 
the more reflective Georgian. Here, too, is one ruling family, men of 
practical good sense, tried courage, and long experience in action, men 
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from amongst whom the hoped-for head may well ‘arise. Nor should we 
wonder, under the reaction which Russian pressure is daily intensifying, 
to see such a one arise very suddenly. Growths are quick in the East. 

Lastly, a remarkable symptom in this part of the world, and one of 
deep significance, is the revival of the old Mahometan spirit, and that too 
under a form which may, in our day, be characterized as armed defensive, 
but which may soon become distinctly offensive and aggressive. This phe- 
nomenon is indeed partly due to Russian encroachment, and to a movement, 
felt rather than reasoned out, of antagonism to western advance ; but it is 
also, and perhaps equally due, to the consciousness of youth and power. 
New mosques, new schools, new teachers, all on the severer model of what 
may be called the nineteenth-century Mahometan revival, the same of 
which Arab Wahabeeism is the exaggerated prototype, are multiplying over 
the face of the land even in excess of actual requirement; and practices 
contrary to the teaching of Islam, wine and spirit drinking for instance, 
unfortunately too common some years since, have now fallen into total 
discredit, and are abandoned to those in whom custom has rendered them, 
no less than many other vices, scarce a disgrace, Greeks and Armenians. 
Thus too Ramadhan is observed, and prayers performed, with much greater 
exactitude than formerly. High and low, the nation is in training. 

And what will there be in the end thereof? The destiny of this new 
frontier nation, of this Turkoman rejuvenescence, may be one of three. 
Hither they may be, as many others have been, stamped out altogether, 
and effaced by the uniformity of Russian supremacy and despotism. This, 
though hardly probable, is possible: Russia does advance in Asia, and 
means to advance ; that she covets, earnestly covets, the very lands over 
which we have now been travelling is, in spite of all esoteric and official 
denials, a certain fact ; whether she will be allowed to attempt their 
incorporation into her vast dead territories, and whether, if allowed, she 
will have strength to do it, were hard to say. Overrated by some, 
underrated by others, her resources are, for all accurate conception, 
practically unknown. But thus much can be said for certain: if she 
succeeds it will be in an evil hour for Asia; perhaps for other countries 
also. Or, by a different course of events, the Ottoman Government, already 
not wholly unaware of the formation process now going on near its 
frontier, may, by a wise skill, attract to itself the yet fermenting elements, 
and gain for its empire an almost impregnable barrier, not of fortresses 
but of men and mountains, against Russian encroachment and the fraudu- 
lent rivalry of Persia. Should the rulers of Constantinople, rencuncing, 
for this district at least, the fatal policy and pseudo-centralization of their 
later Sultans, honestly and in good faith recognize the unalienable autho- 
rity of the native nobility, legalize their titles, confirm or restore the land- 
tenures, and, by a properly organized militia commanded by its natural 
leaders, confer the defence of the soil on those with whom its defence is 
a present and personal interest, they may in their turn rely on numerous 
and devoted subjects, on all the advantages of free labour, and, in case of 
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war, on brave soldiers officered by men knowing their duty, and doing it 
with a will. Old associations, established prestige, and that religious 
sympathy which, in the East, is almost a nationality, are all in their 
favour, and help to assure success. And thus, while the Turkish Em- 
pire slowly withers, as wither it eventually must, to the West, and its 
branches fall off one by one, new growth and vigorous shoots on the Kast 
may more than repair its losses. But to put this policy in that entireness 
of execution which alone can render it availing, vigorous resolution is 
required ; and it is to be feared that, what with the weakness of Ottoman 
counsels, a weakness of latter growth, but now rendered almost connatural 
by political timidity ; with the habit of concentrating all serious attention 
on those parts of the empire where talkative and superficial Europeans 
are for ever infiltrating, suggesting, and meddling with the half counsels of 
divided and doubting minds; and the multitude of self-offered counsellors, 
in whom, whatever Solomon may say, there is not safety: the Ottoman 
rulers will let the great chance go by, and the neglected gain will only then 
be properly understood and regretted when changed to bitter loss. And thus 
would follow and become fact the third nor the more unlikely possibility, that 
is, of a new Turkoman dynasty, with fresh destinies and a future of its own. 

But whatever be the event, we of the great English empire cannot be 
indifferent to it. Anxiety is sometimes felt at the news of Russian con- 
quests in Central Asia, and the security of our Indian possessions is by 
some thought to be jeoparded by the appearance of the two-headed eagle 
in Bokhara or Samarcand. But, in truth, the Russian flag over Alexan- 
dropol, within a day’s ride of Kars, is much nearer India. Let the line 
of country, the comparatively narrow line, of which we have been now 
speaking, from Batoum and the Ajaras on the Black Sea down to Bayazeed 
and Van, once become Russian territory ; and the entire Tigro-Euphrates 
valley, now separated from Russia and from Russia’s obsequious ally, 
Persia, by Kurdistan alone, becomes Russian also. The Persian Gulf. and 
the directest of all Indian routes, a route where no wide desert tracts, no 
huge mountain-chains intervene, nothing but the serviceable sea, will thus 
be not only open to, but absolutely in the hands of, our very doubtful 
friends. The exclusion of all commerce, all communication by this most 
important line, except what is Russian and through Russia, will be the 
first and immediate consequence: what may be the ulterior results time 
alone can tell. But if India have a vulnerable point, next after Egypt, it 
is the Euphrates valley and its communications. Of all this the key, held 
at present for Turkey and for England too, lies in possession of these very 
races, the inhabitants of the Turkoman-Curdish territory. To strengthen 
the hands of our friends, and to guard lest that key be wrested from them, 
were but good statesmanship, if timely done. 


W. GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 
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Che Murder of Escobedo, 


Or the many eminent men who perished under the jealous suspicions 
of Philip II., one of the foremost was his brother, Don John of Austria. 
Between his twenty-first and twenty-sixth years this prince had figured 
repeatedly as the leader of victorious hosts. Not that he was more than 
a nominal chief, since the ablest warriors of the day—men like Doria and 
the Marquis of Santa Cruz—directed his operations, in the guise of 
lieutenants and advisers. But few people cared to look so deeply, and 
handsome, valiant, and generous as he was, the renown sat admirably 
upon him. From the fight of Lepanto to the day of his death he was the 
idol of the Spaniards, and to a great extent their hope ; for the king had 
then small prospect of male heirs—indeed Philip III. was not born until 
1578, the year of Don John’s death. Under these circumstances it would 
have argued an extraordinary lack of ambition had the prince entertained 
no hope of the succession. But Don John was one of the most aspiring 
men of the time: indeed, from his first victory forward, he led the 
Spanish forces far less in the service of his brother than to carve out a 
kingdom for himself; and wherever there appeared a prospect of winning 
a crown, by sword or marriage, thither he turned his attention—intriguing 
with the Pope, the Guises, the malcontents of England and Flanders, 
with every one, in fact, who could pretend to further his designs; and 
in the midst of all he betrayed a still deeper and far more dangerous’ 
purpose by hankering after legitimation and the state of an Infant. Philip 
had long been weary of his brother’s foreign intrigues, but he was 
thoroughly and deeply alarmed so soon as he caught a glimpse of his 
domestic pretensions. He did not, indeed, cease to employ the prince— 
that would have been to have given free rein to his ambition—and 
therefore he ventured to send him to Flanders at a very critical period ; 
but he took good care to place brilliant exploits quite beyond his reach, 
choosing rather that his own interests should suffer than that Don John 
should increase his already too great reputation. He surrounded him 
with spies, instructed his coadjutors to hamper and obstruct him, and 
starved his means to the last degree. Chafing under such difficulties, 
the prince lost his temper, and what little prudence he ever had, venting 
the bitterest complaints against the court and the kjng, and conceiving 
the wildest schemes. All this was duly reported to Philip, who in return 
redoubled his precautions, especially in the matter of espionage. His 
principal agent in this base business was the Secretary of State, Antonio 
Perez. Don John and his faithful secretary and counsellor, Juan Esco- 
vedo, regarded this man as their truest friend. But devoted body and 
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soul to the King, or rather to the crown, he volunteered his services as spy 
upon them, and for several years he filled the disgraceful office like one to 
the manner born,—so skilfully, indeed, that to the very last he retained 
the confidence of his dupes. The better to draw them out, as the phrase 
goes, he entered warmly into their projects, he sympathized with their 
difficulties, he even penned boldly those harsh opinions of the King which 
they scarcely ventured to hint, leaving not one nefarious stratagem in the 
whole art of treachery untried. Every letter he despatched was submitted 
to his master’s eye, and so was every one he received. And he took good 
care that the monarch’s interest in his proceedings should not relax 
through any subsidence of suspicion, dwelling on every imprudence of 
prince and secretary, until Philip fully believed that they aimed at no less 
than his life and crown. And the precious pair justified and encouraged 
one another in their perfidy—the Minister representing his behaviour as 
the perfection of duty and conscientious scruple, and the monarch declaring 
that he should have considered the Minister wanting in duty to his God, 
no less than to his sovereign, had he acted otherwise. Finding his position 
altogether insupportable, Don John despatched Escovedo to Spain, in 
July, 1577, to further his interests in any way, but if possible to procure 
his recall. This visit Philip regarded with the gravest suspicion and even 
fear, inscribing the first letter he received from Escovedo with the following 
remark :-—‘‘ The avant-courier has arrived. We must be quick and 
despatch him before he can murder us.” 

So far Perez had no personal animus against Escovedo. Nor had 
Escovedo any overt reason to distrust Perez. The contrary, indeed, was 
the fact. They had been brought up together in the house of Ruy Gomez, 
the most favoured and fortunate Minister Philip ever had; they had been 
introduced together to public life, they belonged to the same political 
faction—a thing which then bound Spaniards together like brotherhood— 
and, finally, Escovedo owed his present honourable post to the recom- 
mendation of Perez. But matters soon occurred which rendered the 
destruction of the former indispensable to the safety of the latter. 

There was then at the Spanish court one of those dames who appeared 
with something of heroism and a good deal of romance during the earlier 
centuries of the Middle Ages, but who degenerated into the mere creatures 
of show, and sense, and selfishness during the Renaissance. This lady— 
the Duchess of Pastrana and Princess of Eboli—was a worthy sister of 
those ‘‘fair and honest” frailties, Diana de Poictiers and Gabrielle 
d’Estrées. Married at the age of thirteen to Ruy Gomez, then a man of 
thirty, she was now a widow, the mistress of vast wealth, and her thirty- 
eight years had merely ripened her singular loveliness. Nor were her 
charms a whit impaired by a slight defect (tuerta) in one of her eyes, 
Indeed, a good judge of these matters, Henri Quatre, considered it an 
additional attraction ; “‘ for,” said he, “ the fitful looks, and drooping lids, 
and all the other pretty little stratagems to which such beauties have 
recourse, lovk bewitchingly like modesty.” But even gay and gallant 
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princes like Francis I. had failed to secure the fidelity of this particular 
institution, and it was not likely that better fortune would attend a man 
like Philip, whose mean and gloomy spirit was encased in a body which a 
Venetian ambassador of the day describes as ‘ peloso e calvo, e hale gambe 
sottili, ed é piccolo di statura meno che di mezzana, e ha la voce grossa,” * 
—precisely the terms in which one would sketch a veteran monkey. 
Accordingly, at the time of Escovedo’s reappearance in Spain, the whole 
cowt was full of whispers concerning the gay doings of the princess; and 
the scandal-mongers dwelt with especial unction on her intimacy with 
Philip's favourite Secretary of State. So far had this been carried that 
the haughty relatives of the dame—Silvas, Guzmans, and Mendozas, 
the noblest houses in Spain—seriously meditated the murder of the 
gallant. And the fondness of the princess was too conspicuous not to 
give them, in Spanish eyes at least, a reasonable excuse. Mules from her 
various estates, heavily laden with presents, including money, plate, 
furniture, and rich stuffs, were continually arriving at the gates of the 
fortunate Perez. He was her constant attendant at theatre, bull-fight, 
and auto-da-fé. And in her own palace he was a visitor so frequent and 
favoured that her very servants—folk not too sensitive in these matters— 
were, or pretended to be, exceedingly scandalized. ‘* One day,” said an 
indignant cousin, the Marquis of Fabrara, ‘‘ I was stopped at the door and 
kept waiting among her women, because, forsooth, this fellow Perez was 
with her. My valet, too, has repeatedly seen him leave her palace by 
stealth at unseasonable hours. Even worse things have been witnessed 
by myself and others, her relatives. And such effect has all this had upon 
me, that I have more than once been compelled to retire to the nearest 
church to beseech God to deliver me from the strong temptation to slay 
the villain with which the sight of him possessed me.’’ Escovedo, an 
eléve of Ruy Gomez, was devoted, with all the enthusiasm of a vassal and 
a Spaniard, to the house of his chief. He was deeply interested in its 
fortunes, and keenly alive to everything that touched its honour. One of 
his first acts was to pay his respects to the princess, and, as his duty 
required, he was a daily visitor. Of course he soon heard all the gossip, 
and, in a short time, he obtained the very strongest confirmation of it. 
Full of indignation, the worthy secretary hastened to speak his mind to the 
princess. And, altogether regardless of the presence of a third party—the 
squire of Antonio Perez, who heard and long remembered every word that 
passed—he indulged the astonished and indignant lady with a very pretty 
homily, winding up by declaring that he felt himself obliged to recount 
the whole affair to the King. Unacquainted with the relations that 
subsisted between Philip and the princess, he could not suspect the 
apprehension which such a threat from a man, so blunt, so outspoken, 
and in all respects so exceedingly likely to carry it out, was certain 
to excite. Bursting with various passions the princess replied, in a 





* “ Bald and hairy, with at‘enuated limbs, stunted figure, and harsh voice.” 
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strain of the coarsest defiance, ‘‘Off with you to the King! quick! 
hide nothing! tell him all! And be sure you add this: mas quiero el 
trasero de Antonio Perez que al rey.”” From that time forth Escovedo 
was doomed. The pair knew the character of Philip well. They could 
not guess how long their secret would be kept, nor when the vengeance 
might fall; and a hundred small annoyances were ever recurring to keep 
their apprehension awake. The princess saw Escovedo in every sneering 
lip, and heard him in every slighting remark. Nay, even when the 
preacher happened to inveigh against certain sins in her presence, she 
returned home full of fury to anathematize “that slanderer of noble 
ladies, Escovedo, who had incited the monks of St. Mary’s to interlard 
their sermons with spiteful things on purpose to annoy her.’”’ But of the 
two Perez had by far the stronger reasons for arriving at a fell resolve. 
Her rank, her relatives, and—least consideration with Philip, but still 
a consideration—her sex, forbade the latter to inflict any severe punish- 
ment on the princess. But Perez was altogether a creature of his own. 
Born in 1640, the natural son of one of Charles’s Ministers, and legitimated 
by a diploma of that Emperor’s, Antonio Perez was a man of no fortune, 
and, apart from his office, of little weight. Introduced early to public 
life, he had gradually worked his way up to the foremost place. Such 
men, and under such a government, are sure to make numerous enemies, 
whatever be their character, and the secretary’s was of a kind to make 
him unusually hated. He was handsome, eloquent, and clever; but, the 
king aside, he was altogether faithless. And he was, besides, profuse, 
licentious, insolent, and greedy in no common degree. Many of his 
coadjutors detested him—among them the Iron Duke of Alva. Perez 
knew this ; he knew the slender tenure of his power, and he knew the 
terrible advantage which his rivals would derive from such a story as that 
Escovedo had to tell. For him there was no alternative—-the man must 
die. Nor was the adroit statesman ata loss for most excellent means of 
effecting his atrocious intent. It was only necessary that Escovedo 
should be silent a few days longer. And he was sufficiently so for the 
purpose. He did not hesitate, indeed, to blurt out pretty freely in a good 
many places all that he had seen; but some lingering respect for the wife 
of his old master, friendship perhaps for Perez, and, unquestionably, regard 
for the interests of his master, restrained him from executing his threat. 
Meanwhile Perez exerted all his keen intellect on the sinister materials 
at his command to exasperate the King and Council against the unfortunate 
agent, and with all the effect that even he could desire: for it was 
solemnly decided by a Cabinet Council, called especially for the purpose, 
that, as a matter imperatively called for by the welfare of the State, 
Escovedo must be put to death. And with such malignant skill had Perez 
manipulated the evidence submitted to the Council, that its President, the 
Marqués de los Velos, affirmed himself ready to pronounce for execution 
with the host between his lips, so deeply was he impressed with the 
dangerous character of the man Escovedo, and the necessity for his 
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desiruction. But the affairs of state that called thus remorselessly for 
death were equally urgent in demanding a secret execution—that is to say, 
an assassination. Philip therefore submitted the decision of his councillors 
to his excellent confessor, the monk Diego Chaves, and that admirable 
casuist soon removed whatever small scruples might have lain concealed 
in the narrow heart of his penitent: “For,” said he, “the prince who can 
justly punish his subjects by law may justly punish them without law, 
since he is above all law. One subject, therefore, may slay another at the 
command of his prince without any sin.” 

Perez was pitched upon to execute the sentence, and the moment he 
received his commission he proceeded to take his measures. Now these 
measures were very characteristic of the period. Scarce one of those 
singular crimes was perpetrated without numerous confidants and assistants. 
Thus a whole troop was employed to murder the Duke of Orleans in 
1407, and a still larger number were associated to massacre the Duke of 
Burgundy some twelve years later. A host of nobles with one hundred 
and sixty attendants assembled to slay Rizzio. The murder of Darnley 
was confided to half the great men of Scotland. And the whole family of 
the Hamiltons was privy to the slaughter of the Regent Murray. Certainly 
Perez did not go quite so far as this, but still he went far enough. His 
major-duomo Diego Martinez, his squire Rodrigo de Morgado, and that, 
in those days, inevitable official in the establishment of the ambitious— 
his astrologer Pedro de la HExa, were his more immediate confidants. 
With them he discussed the projected murder, and by their aid he selected 
suitable instruments—not paltry scoundrels these, but bravoes of good 
birth (personas de mas partes), and therefore thoroughly worthy of the 
respectable office of stabbing a gentleman. It was first resolved to take 
Escovedo off by poison, and for this they had opportunities in plenty, 
since the intended victim was a frequent guest of Perez. Nor was the 
attempt made in the bungling fashion that has become so common of late. 
It was undertaken as deliberately and elaborately as any other important 
business. A professional toxicologisi—one of a fraternity then very 
numerous and largely patronized—was fetched all the way from Arragon : 
an apothecary the witnesses call him—not exactly such a wretch as 
figures in Romeo and Juliet, but a respectable villam. And neither 
expense nor trouble was spared to give ample scope and verge 
enough to his skill. Men were despatched in all directions to seek out 
noxious herbs and potent drugs. And by the time he took his departure 
well rewarded, he had provided his employer with matters poisonous, 
in the shape of liquid and powder, sufficient to destroy half Madrid. Out 
of this infernal arsenal, a liquid ‘‘ fit to be given to drink,” as the narrator 
quaintly phrases it, was selected for the first essay. But the page, Antonio 
Enriquez, who was designated to administer it, was not altogether destitute 
of conscience. ‘No,” said this good youth indignantly, ‘I will not be a 
murderer. I abhor the idea of dipping my hands in blood, and, so help 
me heaven, will have no hand in poisoning anybody—unless my master 
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give me the order.’’ And give him the order Perez did, accompanied with 
many promises, sundry politic but very unnecessary reasons, and, what was 
more to the purpose, ‘‘ something in hand the whiles.”” So the conscientious 
page went away, “‘ much contented,” to set about his part of the business. 
Accordingly, at dinner that very same day he was remarkably assiduous 
in waiting on Escovedo, and found means to pour a nutshellful of the 
liquid twice over into the secretary's glass. Dinner over, Escovedo took 
his leave, and the rest of the company sat down to play: a practice that 
was indulged in to a scandalous extent by the statesman and his friends. 
But before Perez could shuffle the cards with any gusto, he had first to 
be satisfied concerning the administration of the ‘“ water fit to be given to 
drink.” This liquid, however, was by no means equal to the aqua tofana, 
afterwards so renowned, or, as seems probable, Escovedo had one of 
those organizations which resist the assaults of poison, for he appeared 
to sustain no injury. A few days after he dined again with Perez, 
and this time they mixed him up a certain white powder like flour 
with a dish of cream, in addition to his quantum of the “ water.” He 
fell ill without guessing the reason, and while he kept his bed another 
respectable emissary, employed by his excellent friend—the son of Captain 
Juan Rubio, governor of Malfi—wormed himself into the confidence of his 
cook, obtained the run of the kitchen, and managed very cleverly tc 
deposit a thimbleful of the powder in Escovedo’s broth. On this 
occasion the poison was detected before the sick man had tasted more 
than a mouthful of the food; but so cleverly had Perez managed that 
nobody entertained the slightest suspicion of his share in the work, and 
a female slave who had been employed to prepare the pottage was 
arrested and hung up directly—so quick and decided could the law be at 
times, even in Spain. 

Poison having failed, it was now determined to try steel. So the 
conscientious page was despatched into his native country, Catalonia, to 
find “a stiletto with a very thin blade—a weapon far superior to 
a pistol for murdering a man’’— and a sure hand to wield it. And 
he discharged the mission with great judgment, re-entering Madrid 
the very day of the slave’s execution with the aforesaid delicate tool and 
his brother Miguel Bosque. Meanwhile, Diego Martinez on his side 
had procured two determined Arragonese, Gil de Mesa, a devoted 
adherent of the secretary’s, and another ruffian named Insausti. To 
these were added the scullion, Juan Rubio, already mentioned, and the 
band was complete. The very next day, being the 24th of March, 1578, 
the major-duomo mustered his troop of rascals outside of Madrid, and 
armed them all with pistol and dagger. In addition to these weapons, 
Martinez, who seems to have had a decided taste for the artistic in 
matters murderous, presented them with an interesting instrument in the 
shape of a sword broad-bladed and fluted on both sides up to the point. 
The tragedy was then planned out and the parts duly apportioned. It 
was arranged that the whole of the bravos should assemble every even- 
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ing in the little square of St. Jacobo: from thence they were to go and 
watch Escovedo’s house, and whenever a favourable opportunity offered, 
do the deed. Insausti, Rubio, and Miguel Bosque were fixed on to 
strike the stroke, while the other three remained in reserve. 

At last, after watching for a week, they met Escovedo, and slew him 
within twenty yards of his own house, on Easter Monday evening—Insausti 
dealing the fatal stab with the aforesaid fluted sword. In less than an 
hour the murder was known from one end of the city to the other. The 
assassins escaped much as fugitives from the field of battle, several of 
them losing their weapons, and two their cloaks. The instrument of 
death, however, had been carried safely off, and was forthwith flung 
down a deep well. A messenger was despatched to apprise Perez, who 
had gone to spend the holy week at Alcala. He, when he heard of 
their success, and especially that nobody had been arrested, rejoiced 
exceedingly. The next step was to get the murderers out of the 
way, and that was taken at once. Well supplied with money or the 
means of obtaining it—Miguel Bosque, for instance, receiving 100 gold 
crowns, and Gil de Mesa a gold chain, a silver cup, and 400 gold crowns 
—all but the trusty major-duomo were hurried off to Arragon. There, 
such of them as were not already provided for otherwise, received each 
an ensign’s commission and departed, Juan Rubio to Milan, Antonio 
Enriquez to Naples, and Insausti to Sicily. Nor was the prudence of 
Perez satisfied even then. Time after time, nearly every one upon 
whom he could not place the thoroughest reliance was put out of the 
way. The astrologer died suddenly and very opportunely, and so did 
the squire. Much about the same time Miguel Bosque gave up the 
ghost in Arragon, and Insausti in Sicily. In three or four years from 
the date of the crime but four of those who were immediately privy to it 
survived. Of these, three were as staunch as blood-hounds ; as for the 
fourth, the conscientious page, he conceived such a terror of the 
ubiquitous Perez, that he found no rest until he gave himself up in 1584 
as an informer. 

Escovedo was no more, and Don John did not long survive him, 
breathing his last exactly six months after, in the centre of his camp near 
Namur. He died of plague, said one party; of purple fever, averred 
another; worn out with difficulties, disappointment, and vexation, 
declared a third ; of poison, whispered a fourth. And the last opinion is 
our own. There remain-indeed, to confirm it, no confessions wrung 
out by torture or remorse, no damning secret instructions, no shame- 
less declarations of defiant wickedness. But there is the character 
of Philip; there is the good cause which he had to fear and hate 
his brother; and there is the fact, that by the victim’s side stood 
that man of guarded tongue and iron heart, that merciless employer 
of political assassins, the terrible Duke of Parma. Nor was it 
merely among the vulgar herd that these dark suspicions flew 
about. We find them in all the best historians of the day. Bentivoglio 
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mentions the current belief that the prince’s death was more speedy than 
natural: “E quindi nacque l’opinione dispersa allora, ch’ egli mancasse 
di morte aiutata pit tosto che naturale.” Cabrera details sundry ugly 
symptoms noticed during the post-mortem examination. And Herrera 
says plainly, ‘‘ Acabo su vida con gran sospecho de veneno,””—(‘“ he lost his 
life with great suspicion of poison.”) And if it be objected that these 
writers expressed themselves too obscurely to justify a decided opinion, 
we reply with an old anecdote: When that queer character, the Abbe 
Choisy, was writing the life of Charles VI., the Duke of Burgundy, who 
took some interest in his labours, asked him how he would contrive to 
express the madness of that king,—‘‘ Sir, I will just say he was mad,” 
replied the abbé ; and his audacity in scorning the euphuisms in which 
matters like this were usually shrouded, out of respect to royalty, gained 
him no small credit. Now, if it was a ticklish thing to write a dead king 
down mad in the days of Louis le Grand, it must have been much moro 
ticklish to write one down a poisoner sixty or seventy years earlier. 
Escovedo was dead, but never did blood call for vengeance so perti- 
naciously as his. Thanks to the indiscretion of all the parties concerned, 
suspicion was at no loss to fix on the murderers. Everybody said at once, 
Antonio Perez and the Princess of Eboli have done this thing. True, the 
latter made energetic efforts to turn attention from themselves. They 
circulated reports to the disadvantage of the slain man. ‘They accused 
him of low vices, of insulting the wives and daughters of the populace, of 
indulging in all those propensities that tend to whet the knife of the 
Spanish plebeian. But to no purpose. Don John’s secretary was one of 
those blunt, straightforward individuals that defy slander. These devices, 
then, were instantly seen through, and merely tended to strengthen 
universal opinion. The numerous enemies of the favourites—especially 
the fellow-Minister of Perez—were delighted with the affair, and they took 
good care that it should not be forgotten. Incited and supported by 
powerful personages,—people who as yet kept in the background,—the 
widow and children of Escovedo openly accused Perez and the princess 
of the murder. They did more. They demanded and obtained an 
audience of the King, and besought vengeance on the favourites. Callous 
as was the age, and prolific of sanguinary characters, there were not many 
who could have acted like Philip. The trial of Bothwell, a few years 
before, was a very pretty farce in its way ; but for consummate hypocrisy 
there is nothing in history to be compared to the conduct of the Spanish 
monarch on this occasion. Such a position would have been torture to a 
generous spirit ; but far from being annoyed, Philip actually appeared to 
enjoy it. So long as public opinion flowed on like this, he ran no risk of 
suspicion. That was a great consideration. And another as great lay 
in the fact that he could use the charge as a sort of mental rack and 
wheel to lacerate the feelings and break the spirit of these two envied 
favourites. Obeying the impulses of his mean and cruel nature, he made 
no attempt to silence the accusers, but listened with deep attention to their 
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complaints, received their memorials, and promised them all that they 
could fairly demand—the amplest inquiry. For bold and daring as they 
were in accusation, as yet they had no other evidence than that suggested 
by Machiavelli :—If you would discover the author of a crime, inquire who 
was to profit by it. 

No greater punishment could well have been inflicted on the pair than 
the sixteen months which elapsed between their crime and their disgrace. 
What had they not to bear in that time? Disappointment of every kind : 
remorse and fear and outraged feeling within; odium and scorn and 
degradation without. In vain they struggled to break away from their 
fate, in vain assailed the throne—the one confident in her rank and her 
attractions, the other in his precautions, and both in the monarch’s com- 
plicity. At first they besieged the King for vengeance, then they besought 
peace, and finally entreated for leave to fly the court—no matter whither. 
But to every demand their master replied, with his equivocal pledge, “ I 
will never forsake you.” Hour by hour their assailants grew bolder—to 
Philip as well as to themselves—expanding their hints into revelations, 
and venting their enmity in coarsest insult—like those of Matteo Vasquez, 
for instance, who scrawled the documents that passed between the offices 
with denunciations of Perez. And even for this the miserable tool could 
obtain no redress. He had to bear everything. He dared not strike, he 
must not reply; he had not even the power of flight, and the bull was 
baited not a whit the less because forbidden to use his horns. Truly he 
must have envied Escovedo in his bloody grave. 

At length the whole treacherous story was unfolded to the royal ear, and 
what then ? What then, when, after days of study, the perfidy of his favour- 
ites and the tool they had made him dawned upon the slow understanding 
of this “‘ king of men?”’ With most monarchs of the period a short shrift 
and a sharp axe would have been the secretary’s portion. But this one was 
incapable of manly vengeance. He delighted to kill indeed, but it must 
be by instalments. Besides, policy recommended that the comedy should be 
played yet a little longer—at least until he had sure intelligence that Don 
John was no more ; and as policy never found any difficulty in controlling 
those lukewarm passions, so the King went on dissembling to both sides, 
occasionally interfering to restrain the eagerness of the assailants with hypo- 
critical censure, and to support the assailed with equally hypocritical com- 
fort. The desired intelligence came at last ; but even then he was not ready 
to strike. He could not punish the princess and spare the paramour, and 
before he could disgrace the latter it was necessary to provide a successor. 
Nor was this quite so easy as might be supposed. For, though there 
were many men in Spain fully qualified by ability for the post, there was 
not one who could adapt himself similarly to the disposition of the King. 
Therefore, in January, 1579, Cardinal Granville was summoned from 
Italy ; but though he set out at once, he was delayed by various acci- 
dents until full six months went by before he set foot in Spain. Mean- 
while, Philip, with his usual duplicity, set himself to manufacture an 
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excuse sufficiently plausible to account to thoso not behind the scenes for 
the disgrace of the favourites when the proper time should come; so, 
pretending to. be wearied out with the everlasting complaints of the con- 
tending parties, he commanded them all to be reconciled. This was 
precisely what Vasquez and his friends did not want. Yet they dared 
not openly resist the King, who was as much an enigma to them as he 
was to their opponents. But though they appeared to acquiesce, they 
abated not one jot of their studied insolence and aggression. As for 
Perez and the princess, they obstinately refused all reconciliation, as 
doubtless it was intended they should. Indeed, the irritating conduct of 
their antagonists rendered any other course too humiliating to be thought 
of, unless in the very last extremity ; and, considering that this model 
king was still in all outward respects the same to both as he had been 
for years before—still the apparently confiding, caressing master of the 
secretary, and still—yes, still, astonishing as it may appear—the lover 
of the princess !—that extremity appeared sufficiently distant. At length 
some unusual whiff of spite lifted for one short moment the heavy folds of 
dissimulation that enveloped this strange spirit, and gave the guilty ones 
a glimpse of the purpose that crouched in its gloomy recesses, and 
they consented, with much reluctance and many a bitter pang, ‘‘ to 
swear a peace.” The 29th of July was fixed upon for this ceremony ; 
and, now that they had subdued their pride so far, the harassed pair 
felt a relief that must have been something like happiness. But one 
short step divided them from security, and their feet were lifted to make 
it, when the ground that looked so firm melted like a mist, and down 
they went. Granville arrived on the 28th, and at eleven o’clock that 
night Philip issued his orders for the instant arrest of the princess and 
the secretary. The latter was at once taken into custody by the court 
alcalde, and the former was seized at the same instant and conveyed to 
the fortress of Pinto. The King himself, hidden under the porch of a 
neighbouring church, witnessed the capture of his mistress ; and when she 
was borne out of his sight, when the darkness swallowed up the guarded 
coach, and the trample of the horses died away from his ear, he retired in 
frowning silence to the palace, and spent the remainder of the night in pacing 
his cabinet—a demonstration of feeling never observed in him before or after. 

From this time forward the princess disappears from the scene, and 
Perez occupies the whole width of the stage. For no less than twelve 
years we see him sinking lower and lower under the pertinacious assault 
of a revenge that loved to linger on its blows, and shrank from striking 
home. The slow progress of the law in those days, especially when put 
in motion against the rich and strong, the great events that occurred 
during the time, and the habits of Philip, who regularly spent twelve 
hours a day at the desk, reading every despatch and every petition, and 
obstructing the multitudinous affairs of his wide dominions by attempting 
to direct them every one—these may be credited with a portion of this 
extraordinary delay. But by far the larger part must be ascribed to the 
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skill with which the secretary had entangled his master in their mutual 
crime, and to the powers of defence, as unexpected as they were formid-. 
able, which adversity developed in him. For a long time Philip could 
not kill without seriously wounding himself; and, when at last his hand 
was free to stab, the object was no longer within reach. Philip was an 
inveterate scribe, who discussed every subject with his pen, and heaps of 
documents which committed him in a thousand things, notably in this 
aflair of Escovedo’s, were in the possession of Perez. The latter, there- 
fore, was not to be dealt with seriously until they had deprived him of 
his armour of proof, and that was not the work of a moment. Not 
knowing well what to do with him, after a confinement of four months in 
the house of the alcalde, they allowed him to return home, and there he 
remained for the next six years under the very mildest form of arrest ; 
frequenting every place of amusement, receiving visitors, indulging to the 
top of his bent in all his old profusion, and doing his utmost to work his 
way back into power. It was at last suggested that the ex-secretary might 
fairly be prosecuted for malversation: and such an inquiry was at once 
set on foot. It opened in May, 1582, and lasted until January, 1585. 
During its course it was clearly proved that Perez had been in the pay of 
most of the petty princes of Italy, that he had sold offices—captaincies, 
governments, and commissions—innumerable, and that he had received 
bribes from all sorts of suitors until he, a man absolutely without 
hereditary fortune, came to outshine in all respects—jewels, house, and 
retinue—the most magnificent of the Spanish nobility. Nor did the com- 
missioners confine their inquiries to matters like these. A great portion of 
their time was occupied in prying into his connection with the Princess 
of Eboli; and their labours were concluded by sentencing the ex-Minister 
to reimburse the Eboli family to the amount of 7,000/. or 8,000/., for the 
presents which he had received from the princess ; to pay a fine of equal 
amount to the King ; to be imprisoned for two years in a fortress; and to 
be banished for ten years from the court. Most people fancied that this 
was the end of the dreary affair ; but it proved to be merely the beginning. 
The moment the gates of Torruegano closed behind him, his foes set to 
work to secure his papers. These were demanded from his wife; she 
refused to give them up. They imprisoned her, and as she still refused, 
threatened her with the harshest treatment; but she remained inflexible. 
Her liberty, however, was indispensable to Perez, for she was his principal 
agent, and a most enthusiastic and faithful one she remained to the last. So 
he consented to ransom her by surrendering the coveted documents. Accord- 
ingly he obtained a safe-conduct for the trusty Diego Martinez, who had 
vanished on his master’s disgrace ; and this man delivered two trunks 
locked and sealed into the hands of the King’s confessor. Great was 
Philip’s triumph. He felt that his vengeance had now at last full 
scope—not knowing that Martinez had carefully sifted the papers and 
abstracted the most valuable. He had ruined Perez, but that was nothing 
to what he meditated, The ex-secretary had served his own purpose 
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in the matter of Escovedo, and now the King would very similarly serve 
his in this same matter by bringing Perez to the gibbet for it. Never 
was there a better verification of the text, ‘‘ With what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured unto you again.” So it was determined to prosecute 
Perez at once for the murder. His business done, the major-duomo prepared 
to return to his refuge. But the court had no notion of parting with him 
so easily. Two years had worn away in this struggle for the documents, 
and 1587 was drawing to a close. Vasquez and his confederates had 
already got hold of one formidable witness, the conscientious page. But 
a second was indispensable to secure conviction, and they had long been 
in search of one. They knew that the poison-vendor and the scullion were 
somewhere in Arragon, and they had made many vigorous efforts—some of 
them not very honourable—to get possession of one or other. But the 
trusty Gil de Meza took good care to frustrate every attempt. Another— 
and if he would but speak, the most valuable of all—was now within their 
grasp ; and, in spite of the safe-conduct, it closed tightly upon him. But 
Martinez was a very different sort of man to Enriquez ; and when the two 
were confronted, he assailed the ex-page with such a torrent of invective 
as absolutely struck him dumb. Threaten, cajole, or torture as they 
would, they could get nothing out of this faithful man, and so they were 
again at a standstill. But neither Philip nor his creatures would accept 
defeat ; and since they could not obtain the requisite testimony by other 
means, it was determined to extract it by fraud or force from Perez himself. 
And fraud, as the more congenial engine, was the first to be employed. 
Accordingly the ever-ready confessor, Chaves, came forward and penned 
long letters to Perez, full of equivocation, casuistry, every kind of negative 
falsehood, and all sorts of base arguments, as inducements to confession. 
But Perez was too old a bird to be caught with chaff like that. So another 
and a deeper scheme was devised to train the unhappy statesman to his 
ruin. Meanwhile all honourable men revolted at these long and perfidious 
proceedings. They loved not Perez indeed, but, on the other hand, they 
hated the means that were being used for his destruction. So, having 
remonstrated in vain with the King, they put themselves in communication 
with the Escovedos, and soon induced these people to come to terms with 
the ex-secretary, the more easily as the former clearly saw that how- 
ever the case went, it was not likely to benefit them. In consideration, 
then, of receiving 20,000 ducats, they retired from the prosecution, 
October 2, 1589; and, so far as the principals were concerned, the pro- 
ceedings were at anend. This event, however, did not influence Philip 
or his advisers fora moment. Still intent on tempting Perez to criminate 
himself, they drew up a document to the following effect—‘‘ That Antonio 
Perez acted by the will and consent of his Majesty in the murder of Juan 
Escovedo ; that it was necessary that this consent should be declared and 
its causes explained in order to aid the discharge of the prisoner ; and that 
his Majesty permitted Antonio Perez to declare and explain these things 
accordingly.” This document, signed by the King, and fortified by all the 
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arguments they could devise, was placed before Perez no less than seven 
different times in January and February, 1590. But he still refused to 
commit himself. Fraud had failed utterly, and now nothing remained but 
force. On the 22nd of February, therefore, Perez was put to the torture, 
and that so mercilessly that it was evident they meant to rend him limb 
from limb should he still refuse to confess. At last after unusual endurance 
he consented to open his stubborn lips, and acknowledge the murder; but 
to the last he represented the deed as a pure affair of state, and himself as 
the docile instrument of the King. 

The disgrace of Perez, his ruin, his imprisonment, and finally his 
torture, might all have been witnessed, not merely without sympathy, but 
even with general approval, had they followed hard upon the heels of his 
crime. But thus studiously prolonged through half a generation, they 
begat a general revulsion of feeling which the last act brought to a climax. 
‘‘ What!” said the courtiers, ‘‘a noble, a minister of state, an intimate 
of the King’s, tortured like a common thief! and wherefore ?”” Henceforth 
no one felt safe. And so boldly were the murmurs uttered that they were 
heard even from the pulpit of the royal chapel. Indeed from that 22nd of 
February forward, Perez had no enemies in Spain but the King and a few 
of his Majesty’s familiars. Under these circumstances it would have been 
imprudent to have hurried to the last act of the tragedy. Besides, Perez 
was prostrated with fever brought on by bodily and mental anguish: and 
partly in deference to public opinion, partly to preserve him for the gibbet, 
his wife and friends were allowed access to his cell. Hovering between 
life and death, as he seemed to be for weeks, the vigilance of his gaolers 
relaxed, and on the night of the 20th of April, he managed to escape, like 
the Earl of Nithsdale and Lavalette, in the dress of his wife. The devoted 
Gil de Meza was waiting close at hand with horses, and mounting along 
with him, Perez never drew bridle until he reached Arragon, after a ride of 
thirty Spanish leagues. There, thanks to the peculiar laws of the country, 
he was safe. But he did not rely implicitly upon them, and took sanctuary 
at Calatayud, in the convent of St. Peter the Martyr. All rejoiced but the 
King, and he, for once in his life, was furious. He cast the whole of the 
Perez family into prison, not sparing even the infants, nor did they come 
out again for many a long year. He despatched an order into Arragon 
commanding his officers to seize the fugitive alive or dead. And he 
hurried on the proceedings of the court at Madrid, which, in the astonish- 
ingly short period of three months, published its sentence, condemning 
Perez to be hanged, his head to be fixed on a spike, and his whole property 
to be confiscated. 

Meanwhile, a terrible drama was going on in Arragon. The officers 
of the King attempted to drag Perez from his asylum ; and the officers of 
the kingdom—a very different body of men—roused by the indefatigable 
Gil de Meza, marched in hot hasie from Saragossa to protect him. 
Backed by the people, who knew how to value their laws, the latter pre- 
vailed, and carrying Perez with them to the capital, immured him, as one 
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charged with high crimes and misdemeanors, but really for his safety, in 
the public prison. There Philip commenced proceedings against him 
according to the forms of the country, charging him with murdering 
Escovedo, betraying State secrets, and breaking out of prison. But 
Philip soon became aware of two extremely disagreeable things: in the 
first place, that nobody could be condemned in Arragon without a really 
fair trial, in open court, and before an independent tribunal; and in the 
second place, that Perez had withheld a number of terribly significant 
documents : consequently these charges were soon abandoned. But not 
so the trial. He was next arraigned for poisoning his squire and his 
astrologer ; and when this charge broke down, as it did speedily for lack 
of evidence, he was immediately accused of malversation in his office, and 
application was made to have the trial transferred to the King’s court. 
But Perez had no difficulty in proving that the law under which this 
application was made applied only to such officers as had been employed 
at the period of their offence in Arragon, and so this last attempt failed 
even more signally than the others. But one resort was now left to the 
vindictive King, and that was to bring Perez under the terrible jurisdiction 
of the Inquisition. Now Perez, like most men of the South, was accus- 
tomed to speak strongly under excitement, dealing with sacred things in a 
way that is common enough in Spain and Italy, but which bears to us 
Englishmen a most uncomfortable seeming of blasphemy. And selections 
from his conversation of this stamp were committed to writing, and trans- 
mitted to that master casuist, Chaves, who soon managed to distil from 
them the rankest heresy, after the form and manner following :—Antonio 
Perez being requested not to speak ill of Don John of Austria, made this 
reply :—‘‘ Since the King has accused me of betraying his secrets and 
garbling his letters, I must justify myself without reference to other 
people, and if God the Father obstructed me in my way, I would cut off 
his nose.” Remarks like this might have been heard a hundred times 
a day in Madrid, without exciting any sensation. But Chaves cared 
nothing for that; it was a part of his business to find heresy anywhere 
at a moment’s notice, and it must be confessed that he was master 
of his craft. ‘This proposition,” wrote he, “inasmuch as it says, If 
God the Father was a hindrance he would have his nose cut off, savours 
of the heresy of the Vaudois, who pretend that God is human and has 
corporeal members. Nor can it be urged in excuse that Christ has a body 
and members, since the question here is not concerning Christ, but the 
first person of the Holy Trinity.” In this way Chaves, with the help of 
some reading, a great want of scruple, and a little ingenuity, soon made 
out Perez, as he would have made out any one else, a heretic of the very 
deepest dye. Fortified by this precious opinion the inquisitors of Sara- 
gossa decided that Perez should be committed to their private prison ; but 
this was far more easily said than done. The Arragonese had little love 
for the Inquisition ; they were jealous of their boasted fueros (laws), and at 
that particular juncture Perez was everywhere regarded as representing 
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these fueros in all their power and purity. Besides, Perez had several old 
friends in Saragossa, and since his arrival he had made a good many new 
ones; and these were always on the watch to rouse the mob on the first 
indication of treachery or violence on the part of the royal agents. Nor was 
their care at all superfluous ; for Philip had many adroit agents in the city, 
notably the Marquis of Almenara. Indeed, from the moment Perez set foot 
in the kingdom, the marquis, as in duty bound, had been busy intriguing 
against him, and had managed at last to gain over some of the principal 
magistrates, at least so far as to agree that the fugitive should be handed 
over to the officers of the Inquisition. They would not, indeed, allow 
Perez to be spirited away at night, or without the forms of law. But 
they made the matter nearly as safe. The alguacils came before them at an 
unusually early hour, got possession of the prisoner, and were in the very 
act of carrying him off when they were noticed by three gentlemen devoted 
to Perez. These, however, were not prepared to stay them, and so in a 
very short time the much-hunted prisoner was secure in the strong fortress 
of the Aljaferia. The Inquisition had him fast, but it did not keep,him long. 
Meantime Saragossa was all astir as it had not been for many a day before. 
‘Contra fuero,”’ ‘ Liberty,” ‘‘ To the rescue,’’—well-known signals all of riot 
and rebellion, rang in every direction, and, with the loud clang of the tocsin, 
soon roused up the city and filled the market-place in front of the prison 
with a mighty mob. A few words from one of the adherents of Perez 
divided this mob into two. The one streamed rapidly out of the city 
towards the Aljaferia, and the other hurried off to the palace of the Marquis 
of Almenara, who was rightly credited with the mischief. The Marquis 
shut his gates, and well he might, for the crowd was about as ugly a one 
as ever threatened an unpopular gentleman. Great stones, sledge hammers, 
and arquebus-shots were hurled in plenty at his doors; but these, con- 
structed in the stormy days of the Beamonts and Agramonts, resisted the 
onset well. The mob, however, got in at last by stratagem, and seized their 
prey. With the view of saving his life—not worth many days’ purchase 
just then—somebody proposed that he should be led to prison, and the 
multitude as usual agreed with the last speaker. But the leading rioters 
did not mean that he should escape, and before they had got a furlong on 
the way a terrible cry was raised and taken up by nearly every voice: 
“ Body of God, kill him, kill him!” (‘ Muera, cuerpo de Dios!”). And no 
sooner said than done: he was struck and trampled on in an instant, and 
would have been slain outright but for the gallant interference of a few 
gentlemen, who charged through the tumult and dragged the marquis by 
main force from under the heels of his assailants, all battered and bloody, 
to die a fortnight after of his wounds. As in all similar cases, the taste of 
blood rendered the rioters altogether ungovernable. Fortunately for 
themselves, Philip’s creatures were soon close in hiding, and having no one 
else upon whom to vent their wrath, the mob surrounded the palace of 
justice, and yelling, threatening, brandishing pike and arquebus, and 
frequently discharging shots in alarming proximity to the ears of those pale 
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and learned pundits, they kept the magistrates in mortal terror for three or 
four long hours. As for the other division, it had failed to storm the 
Aljaferia. And there it remained, surging against the massy walls and 
yelling furiously. But confident in their stronghold, the inquisitors within 
paid them little attention. The leaders of the crowd indeed had sent for 
cart-loads of wood to burn down the gates, but before this expedient could 
be tried the prisoner was free. Messenger after messenger, each more 
pressing than the other, galloped from the city and besought his release 
as the only means of averting a general massacre. And the inquisitors, 
unwilling to make themselves responsible for such a catastrophe, at last, but 


very reluctantly and with many anathemas, consented. Perez was borne | 


back to the city in triumph, and deposited in his old quarters, and the 
mob dispersed without doing further mischief. The magisterial costume, 
however, stood in sad need of repairs after that day’s work. 

Philip never did anything in a hurry, and besides, he had just then 
quite enough upon his hands—including three great wars, half-a-dozen 
little ones, and several rebellions. Neither would it have been wise to 
have thrown such a people as the Arragonese into the hands of Henry IV., 
as he might have done very easily had he ventured on strong measures 
while their blood was up. For he knew right well that Perez—this man 
whom he himself had rendered so desperate and dangerous—had formed 
a large party among the younger nobles; that he was plotting to sever 
Arragon from the Spanish crown—as a republic, a kingdom, anything so 
that it should no longer obey the rule of the hated Philip ; and that he had 
already begun to take measures for securing such support as France could 
give. He resolved, therefore, to compromise matters, and the Arragonese 
were disposed to meet him at least half way. The wiser among them 
were alarmed by the projects of Perez ; they knew that during three long, 
and so far constitutional reigns, the people had lost their warlike habits ; 
and they were perfectly aware of the overwhelming force which Philip 
could direct against them. But though inclined to overlook the riot, the 
latter was now more than ever determined to get Perez into his hands, 
or what was much the same thing, into the claws of the Inquisition. And 
the Arragonian lawyers, eager to conciliate the monarch, soon found out 
a way of evading the fueros. In vain Perez scattered inflammatory 
pamphlets and broadsheets by thousands among the people, for he was 
a ready and trenchant writer; in vain he protested against the legal 
decision, and appealed to the generous feelings of the people. Fierce 
feelings had by this time cooled down, and while many of his own 
adherents fell away altogether, and more became lukewarm, a strong party 
among the upper classes declared dead against him. So, paying little 
attention to his petitions and his pamphlets, the authorities went on with 
their preparations for transferring him quietly to the Inquisition. Hopeless 
of all other means, Perez then attempted to break out of prison. He 
procured a file and worked for three nights at the grating of his cell; but 
he was betrayed in the very moment of success, and removed to a stronger 
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dungeon. Then, at last, his hitherto irrepressible spirit sank, and for the 
next few days he sat cowering in a corner, begirt by threatening phantoms. 
His surrender was fixed for the 24th of September, 1491, and on the 
20th one of the Inquisitors wrote, exulting, ‘‘ that there was no longer any 
danger to be dreaded, since the nobles were mostly gained and the common 
people would be too busy with the vintage to interfere.” At eleven 
o'clock on the day appointed, the authorities, attended by a troop of 
arquebusiers and the governor at the head of his guards, set out for 
the prison. At the palace of the viceroy they were joined by a great 
many lords and gentlemen, with their vassals at their backs, all completely 
armed. On they went to the market-place, which, as well as the principal 
streets, had been lined with troops ever since daybreak. As yet all had 
gone well, the spectators looked calmly on, and neither sign nor sound 
betokened an outbreak. Perez was being fettered previous to his removal 
to the carriage that was to carry him off, and the authorities were in the 
act of congratulating one another on their easy success, when a roar as of 
many waters burst upon their ears. It grew louder and nearer, and in 
a twinkling the troops that had guarded the streets were hurled into the 
square, followed close by a furious mob in full rebellion. The indefatigable 
Gil de Meza and a few more steady friends were at its head. Without 
a moment’s hesitation they charged the squadrons drawn up before the 
prison door, and these, Arragonese all, with little heart for the business 
in hand, took to their heels. Noble and vassal followed their excellent 
example, some flying through the narrow streets, some over the housetops, 
and in ten minutes more Perez was on horseback, riding at top speed for 
the Pyrenees. He made no attempt, however, to cross, for this last event 
had given new life to his dark schemes, and so in a day or two he went 
back to hiding in Saragossa. 

The last act of the tragedy began. The authorities hastened to 
exculpate themselves, enlarging on their devotion to the royal cause and on 
the risks they had encountered. Philip listened quietly to these excuses. 
A deputation came to sue for a pardon. He received it without anger and 
dismissed it without a threat. But he gathered rapidly a powerful force 
on the frontiers of Arragon, under the command of a thoroughly trusty chief, 
Don Alonzo de Vargas. Much alarmed, the Cortes met in haste, and if 
words could avail to avert the perils that threatened, Arragon would have 
been safe, for so far as words could go, the Cortes took every possible 
precaution. They remonstrated with and threatened the King; preached 
union and patriotism to the people ; and condemned Vargas and his men 
to death should they dare to enter the kingdom. Philip did not attach 
much value to all this bluster. But he dissembled and prevaricated, as 
usual, to the last. The army, he said, was intended for France; their 
privileges ran no risk; he always meant to maintain their fueros strictly 
inviolate, and so forth. But still the troops marched on. Perez, though 
in hiding, was not idle, and the Arragonese were not all demented: so the 
irresolute legislature was at last induced to take some positive measures — 
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for defence. But these were precisely such as might have been expected. 
As Vargas approached Saragossa a small and untrained force under 
timorous chiefs marched out with faltering steps and slow to oppose him ; 
but as soon as this precious band came in sight of the royal army, the captains 
turned their backs and ran away without ceremony, and as a matter of 
course the rank and file dispersed in disorder. Vargas occupied the city 
without opposition on the 12th of November, and Perez, flying over the 
Pyrenees this time, reached Bearn the same day in company with all 
those who were not stricken with judicial blindness. For more than a 
month everything went on smoothly. Negotiators passed to and fro, the 
Arragonese addressing and Philip replying after the old fashion. Mean- 
while, not a single arrest was made, though the city was occupied by 
15,000 veterans. At last the pent-up torrent of vengeance was let loose. 
On the 18th of December, Don Gomez Vasques, the Royal Commissioner, and 
his worthy coadjutor Dr. Lanzi, the Jeffries of Arragon, reached Saragossa, 
and before the day was over every prison in the place was filled to over- 
flowing. And they were emptied just as fast. The commander of the 
army that did not fight was the first to die, being beheaded without trial 
within six hours of his arrest, and for days the headman’s axe was never 
for an instant at rest. Every one, high or low, who could by any quibble be 
brought within his reach, Lanzi sent to death: the very executioner was 
hung by his assistant. Royal vengeance was sated at last. And then thatof 
the Inquisition haditsturn. Butso many ofits destined victims had already 
fallen, that with all their industry its emissaries could condemn no more 
than a paltry group numbering seventy-nine. Early on the morning of the 
20th of October, 1592, so quick had time rolled on, this doleful band was 
led to the market-place, the effigy of Perez figuring conspicuously in the 
procession, and the unholy sacrifice began; it lasted all through the day 
and closed only by torchlight at nine in the evening, after thirteen hours’ 
incessant slaughter. So soon as death was glutted, Philip published a 
proscription under the title of an amnesty. One hundred and nineteen 
persons by name, all the priests and monks who had shared in the 
insurrection, all the lawyers who had declared for defence, all the captains 
who had marched against his troops, and all the ensigns who had borne 
banners were placed beyond the pale of the law. As for the fueros, 
we hear of them no more, they were blotted out with blood. And Antonio 
Perez? Distrusted wherever he went, pining for his family, loathing exile, 
hankering to the last after power and always disappointed, never out of 
penury, sometimes in absolute want, he wandered restlessly to and fro on 
the face of the earth for another twenty years, dying at last, an utterly 
broken man, in the arms of the faithful Gil de Meza. 
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CHAPTER V. 
FATHER AND SON. 


Ir was nearly ten years since Edward had departed. Ten years makes 
but little difference in people of a certain age: Amyas and Mrs. Wynyate 
were neither of them much altered ; the wrinkles in her face were a 
little more numerous, and the furrows of care deeper in his, but this 
was all; Job and John had remained exactly what they were, though 
John had sought his fortunes elsewhere; but to Lettice the change had 
been one from a child to a woman, and Edward had become a trustworthy 
officer of his Majesty’s Revenue Department. 

Things had gone on much the same at the Woodhouse. A good 
deal more timber had been cut, the money-lender had been down more 
than once upon Amyas; but he had contrived hitherto to keep, not his 
whole head perhaps, but at least his eyes and nose, as it were, out of 
water. 

But the years had been bad, the interest accumulating, and this 
summer Wallcott, with wrath in his soul, was again riding up the hollow 
lane on his road to the Woodhouse. He was not alone this time : he had 
brought his son with him; and as they rode along together he expounded 
his schemes to the young man—who did not seem to take the smallest 
interest in them, but was gazing with much fervour into all the hedges and 
ditches as he passed, his whole attention engaged upon the plants and 
insects there. 

‘And now,” said his father, ‘‘I shan’t go on any more after this 
fashion: I’ve had patience too long. I’ve just bought up the last bit o’ 
the mortgage, and I shall foreclose for certain sure. It’s as pretty a bit of 
property as there is about: just look at the trees: shows what land it is 
if it were made anything like proper use of.” 

Everhard was looking at the trees, and with great attention. 

‘¢ I never saw so old a hornbeam,” said he; ‘‘ and those twisted roots 
of the pollard-oak that grow down into the lane—why, they’re as big as 
trunks !” 

“T wasn’t talking of that rubbish,” answered his father, testily ; “I 
meant the large elm above—as good a stick of timber as ever I saw 
grown.” 

“Yes,” said his son, dreamily looking round, “it is a beautiful 
place.” 
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The dark lane was fringed with exquisite ferns : bright pink lichens and 
blue harebells shone out between ; it was hung with wreaths of wild hop, 
briony, and honeysuckle: nothing could be more lovely. 

‘‘ And there’s that rare vetch! I never saw it growing before,” added 
he, catching sight of a flower, “and such a sphinx butterfly.” 

‘You're enough to drive a man mad, lad,I declare! I’m talking 
about business to you, and you go off about a lot of stupid weeds and 
flies of no use nor signification whatever except to a stupid nincompoop 
like you!” said Wallcott, angrily. 

Everhard was silent, and followed his father as he rode in once more 
at the field-gate. 

«‘ What a pretty spot,” said he, admiringly, as they crossed the 
meadow and looked over the waving trees in the dell to the pool at 
the bottom, and the peeps at blue distances over the brow on the 
other side. 

‘‘ Well, I'm glad you've sense enough to see that,” answered his father, 
a little soothed. 

‘* And six butterfly orchises together, I declare! ”’ muttered Everhard 
to himself, luckily unheard. 

They rode on towards the house. 

‘‘ I’ve bought this last lot of timber standing—under Filmer’s name— 
not to be cut till called for,” observed Wallcott. ‘It won’t do to strip the 
place ; it'll bring its money better with the trees growing, than they'd 
fetch if they were down.” 

‘“‘T never saw anything prettier than it is,” answered his son, enthu- 
siastically, as they rode along up the old avenue. 

‘¢ Well, I’m pleased you think so much on it,”’ said his gratified father. 
‘* T’ve never telled ye on it before, but it’s yer mother’s money mostly as 
is set on it, and I’ve been thinking as p’r’aps we might keep it and come 
and live here ourselves when it falls in some time. If ever I got tired of 
business, it ud make a nice box; and there’s capital fishing for you if it 
were preserved—it’s some of the best water in the country: it'll be dirt 
cheap, after all, considering everything.” 

‘What, does the land run down to the river?” inquired Everhard 
eagerly. He was an ardent angler, and it was the first time that he had 
seemed to understand what his father was driving at: they generally, 
indeed, talked and thought in two parallel lines, which never touched each 
other at any one point. 

Old Wallcott was the owner of a small paper-mill on the little river, 
where it ran through the cathedral town some fifteen miles away; but 
new inventions had come in since the war—there had been some difficulty 
about the water, and the business had gradually been suffered to go to 
decay. He had married for the second time a widow with some property, 
and employed his superfluous energies, which were great, in lending money 
in small sums and at high interest up and down the country. The Wood- 
house was by far the largest of his ventures; he had gradually possessed 
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himself of the other mortgages on the property, and the net was fast closing 
in, as poor Amyas’s chance of repaying became smaller every year. 

Everhard was a curious son of the old money-lender; but nature 
seems often to indemnify herself for over-exertion in one generation by a 
contrary extreme in the next. He was fond of beasts, and birds, and 
flowers, and insects—<‘‘ bug-hunting,”’ * as it was irreverently called in the 
shipowner’s office where he was at work. He had that amount of poetic 
instinct which enables a man to see with his eyes and hear with his ears 
what nature is doing, and having been a weakly child, the last survivor of 
many, his father had impatiently endured these most unnatural, absurd 
tastes as some of Everhard’s ‘‘ maggots.” 

In right, too, of his weakliness, he had spent most of his time near 
the sea at his grandfather’s, where his mother had persuaded the old curate 
of the village to look after his education. Mr. Denver, however, had 
infused a very small quantity of useful knowledge into the lad—whom he 
taught as a great favour—and a large amount of the natural history and 
geology which interested himself: all the things, in short, which were con- 
sidered in those days most ‘“ useless and out of the way;” and Wallcott 
uttered deep sighs whenever he thought of the waste of the good money 
upon “such a lot of ridic’lous nonsense.”’ 

“Tf I’d ever known Mr. Denver’s head was addled after such like 
rubbish,” grumbled he, ‘‘ Everhard shouldn’t never ha’ gone nigh him.” 

‘‘ But he’s got his health,” said his mother, who, with a puzzled, awe- 
struck respect for her son’s education, was nearly as much disappointed 
as her husband at the turn it had taken. ‘‘He’s grown quite strong and 
hearty, and eats his vittles as well as e’er a gentlefolk of ’um.” 

‘‘T should like to know how ever he’s to earn his living,” groaned his 
father. ‘‘ Yer cousin a took he into his office, but he’ll never do nothing 
at the work! He knows no more about getting money nor Lord Hopton’s 
son,” added he with a dismal pride. 

« At all events them things don’t spend it,” said his mother consolingly. 
« And what for, ye know, did ye have him called Everhard (such an out- 
of-the-way name) if ye didn’t want to make a gentleman of him?” added 
she with a sort of sigh; for, after all, she felt that her son was drifting a 
long way from her, and she had begun to suffer from the gulf which a great 
difference of education between parent and child inevitably brings with it, 
even with the most affectionate intentions. 

Meantime the father and son rode on together, and the old wood-yard 
at last opened upon them, with the deep dark shadows lying across it. A 
peacock sat sunning himself on a red cart, and all kinds of living things 
were enjoying themselves sleepily in the bright summer's day. 

‘Hey, I say, who’s at home? come out, somebody!” cried Walleott 
somewhat consequentially before the porch, as became an owner in petio. 
‘* Get off, Everhard,” said he as he threw his own still active leg off the 





* Insects of all kinds are “ bugs.” 
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saddle. They fastened their horses to the broken fence and went in. As 
before, Mrs. Wynyate stood at the door. 

«‘ Amyas is not in,” said she shortly, as Wallcott made his way past 
her into the hall. 

‘«‘ Well, Mrs. Wynyate, he never is when I call! I can’t think what 
he fancies I’m made on—sugar, I suppose, to melt in his mouth—that 
he’s to go on in this fashion with arrears, and the interest on arrears— 
compound interest.” 

‘‘ He’s in the wood close ; I'll send for him if you wish to speak with 
him,” replied she, without moving a muscle. 

‘‘No; I'll go to him myself, and see what the crops are like with my 
own eyes. Come, Everhard,” said he, looking over his shoulder, as he 
turned on his heel, followed by Mrs. Wynyate. 

But Everhard did not seem to hear. 

The large low old room, with its panelled walls and ornamental 
ceiling, half hall, half kitchen, was cool and pleasant coming out of 
the hot glaring June day: a dark oak screen shut it in from the entrance, 
against which were fastened some branching antlers; a leathern jack 
hung from one of these: a rusty helmet, matchlock, and partizan were 
laid across the rest, a bad portrait or two were against the walls, and a 
great tankard of old blue china stood above some polished carved black 
furniture. - It struck the young man’s sense of beauty, or rather it all 
served as a becoming frame to the picture in his mind, which he remem- 
bered unconsciously afterwards. 

At the other end of the room, just risen from her place in the old- 
fashioned window-seat, stood Lettice, with her work in her hand: the 
sunshine, subdued by the latticed windows, and the vine and jessamine leaves 
outside, threw changing shadows upon the pure lines of her face, the clear 
soft complexion, a little pale, the long dark eyelashes and soft eyes: there 
was a peculiarly tender, delicate expression about her whole manner and 
appearance. 

‘‘ She looks like a white violet,” said the young man to himself. 

There was metal more attractive here than quarrelling about compound 
interest out of doors. Instead of following his father and Mrs. Wynyate, 
the young man walked straight up to her, drawn on as if he could not help 
himself. 

“T hope Mr. Wallcott is not going to be angry with uncle Amyas,” 
said she, gravely and anxiously, looking after them without the least shy- 
ness, and quite unconscious of the expression in the young man’s eyes. 

“‘T believe Mr. Wynyate has been behindhand with his money 
lately,” answered he, with sudden interest in the mortgage, and trying 
to remember what his father had said about it; but it was so jumbled up 
in his mind with a host of like transactions, with which he had always been 
infinitely bored, that his recollections were of the most hazy description. 

** Uncle Amyas is so good to everybody,” said the girl, with tears in 
her eyes, “and so just. I’m sure he’d pay if he could.” 
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Everhard had no time to explain that these were not the usual terms 
on which money was lent in the world, even if he had wished it, for at that 
moment the horses outside began to bite and kick each other, and a loud 
neigh of complaint came from the aggressor (as usual), who had begun the 
fray and was least hurt. 

‘*Oughtn’t they to be put into the stable ?”’ said Lettice, looking out 
through the ‘‘quarrels”’ of the lattice. ‘ They'll hurt each other, I'm 
afraid.” And taking up the little sun-bonnet by her side, she went out, 
followed by Everhard, undid the reins, of the nearest to her, and led the 
way into an empty stable, lower down in the farmyard. 

‘I’m glad it was my horse she got hold of instead of father’s,” said 
the young man to himself. 

He fastened them both up. ‘‘ Shall I give them a lock of fresh hay ?” 
said she, going to a laden waggon which had just been brought in. No 
one was to be seen about the farmyard : all the world were away in the hay- 
field, and she carried in an armful of the scented grass to the manger. 
There was a little wicket-gate opposite the place where they were standing, 
arched in with great ‘ snowballs” and sweet-smelling lilacs, which led 
into the orchard. 

‘‘ May I go into that cool place ?” said he, turning from the glare. 
The sun shone fiercely between the barns and brick walls of the outhouses. 

They passed together into the shady silent orchard, girdled in with 
great trees, and with the rich luxuriant vegetation which is so striking 
in the southern counties of England. ‘Two little milk-white calves, 
with soft dark eyes, came running up to her, and rubbed affectionately 
against her shoulder. 

‘‘They’re very fond of me,’ 
arms round one of them. 

‘‘T dare say they are,” said the young man in a very convinced tone. 

Lettice had lived all her life chiefly with men, and was not in the least 
shy with them ; but this was quite a new variety of the species: she did 
not understand what he could mean, and looked up surprised. 

‘“‘T feed them with milk, you know,” she said simply, explaining. 

‘“‘T don’t think that’s the reason,’ answered he; ‘‘ we seem to think 
beasts care for nothing but their stomachs. A dog loves his master best, 
though other people may feed him ; and even bees have their likes and 
dislikes. Don’t they sting one person, and let another do what he 
pleases ?” 

*‘ Yes,” observed Lettice, thoughtfully. ‘The hives always sting 
granny, and they let me come quite nigh when they’re swarming even.” 

He smiled. <‘‘ People talk a great deal of rubbish about the difference 
between reason and instinct,” said the young man warmly, growing grand, 
pragmatical, and instructive with such an exceptionally attentive listener. 
‘‘T should like to know where they draw their line, and what’s the differ- 
ence between an elephant and a stupid man that isn’t to the elephant’s 
advantage.” 
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said Lettice, apologetically, putting her 
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Lettice listened with the utmost reverence: it was * beautiful,” she 
thought, to hear such talk. Uncle Amyas was very clever and very 
kind, but he had grown very silent of late with the weight of his anxieties, 
and besides, his discourse was never half so fine asthis. She had never 
heard anything of the kind before: observations on isolated facts were 
chiefly dealt with at the Woodhouse. 

They walked on into the orchard, green and still in its deep shade, 
full of the hush of the hot June day, with nothing stirring but a buzzing 
beetle: even the birds were silent with the heat—the exquisite shadows of 
the great trees were thrown across the sward, the brilliant lights gleaming 
on a bunch of May in one direction, or the golden cluster of laburnum in 
another. Through the tall trunks were peeps at the little dark pools in 
the dell beneath—the ancient fish-ponds of old Catholic days: three of 
which lay one below the other at the bottom of a steep descent, cool and 
delicious to look at, in the midst of a wide tangle of hollies and oak and 
hawthorn, hung with travellers’-joy and honeysuckle, while the tall fox- 
gloves grew in groups with a sort of stately grace, and were reflected in 
the water. 

““What a pleasant place,” said Everhard, with much enthusiasm ; 
‘¢ and it’s so hot and hard and dusty in the world outside.”’ 

They strolled on in and out of the shadows. 

‘«‘ What enormous nests those are up in the high elms yonder,’’ said he. 

‘«‘ The herons build in those trees,” answered Lettice, shyly. 

“‘There aren’t above a dozen heronries in all England, I believe,” 
cried he, with great interest, as he went on artfully extracting all the lore 
concerning the birds, beasts, and fish of the Woodhouse which the departed 
Edward had so carefully instilled into his niece in the past days. 

They turned home again by a favourite haunt of Lettice’s, shut in by 
a great cedar-tree, one of the relics of the past glories of the place, where 
a few straggling flowers grew in a quiet nook sheltered by the old brick 
wall of the neglected kitchen-garden, with its curiously moulded coping, 
the rich shades of dark red variegated with lichen, half hidden under 
showers of clematis and ivy, and where the air was murmurous with bees. 
The wind, soft and low, began to breath in the tall tree tops above their 
heads with a soothing ripple of sound. 

“It’s so nice and quiet here to come to,” said she, “like a sort 
o’ nest, and they all, the birds and bees, seem to say such pretty 

things.” 

He did not answer except with a smile. She looked very much in 
keeping with it all: it was a very harmonious “‘ song without words,” and 
required none, he felt. A tall white rose-tree was blooming high in the 
air above their heads as they stood: the hay had just been cut in the 
orchard and lay in fragrant swathes under the apple-trees, besides which 


What's lovelier than the new-blown rose ? 
What’s sweeter than the new-mown close ? 
The breath of love. 
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says the old Handel duet, and this was beginning to be felt in the air as a 
just faintly added perfume. 

At last Wallcott’s loud voice was heard in the distance, on the other 
side of the house, in the still air, and Mrs. Wynyate’s shrill and angry 
answers. 

“ They'll be wanting us,” Lettice was going to say, but it 
sounded too intimate to her, and she changed it into ‘the horses,” as 
she led the way hurriedly through the back-door into the house. Everhard 
went off in haste to the stable, and Lettice remained in the shadow of the 
porch, watching Wallcott, who was talking loudly and rudely, Mrs. Wynyate 
scolding angrily in return, while her uncle stood by in perfect silence, 
with the drawn look on his face which she could not bear to see. 

No one paid the smallest attention to her. The old money-lender got 
upon his horse and rode away, declaiming on his wrongs in a loud voice, 
followed by his son. And Amyas came slowly and wearily back into the 
house with his mother. 

‘‘T wish it were all over a’most!”’ said he, after a pause. ‘I can’t 
do more: he must take it if he will! What, are you there, little one?” 
he went on, as Lettice came behind him; and taking hold of the hand 
which she laid upon his shoulder, ‘‘ I care as much for you and mother’s 
having to fight your way in this hard world as anything, the young and 
the old. I’m hardly fitter than you are, I do believe, to make both 
ends meet, and that’s a bad thing to say of a man; it must be my own 
fault partly. I wonder how it ought to have been done?” he went on 
musing. ‘‘ I’m so stupid at business. I’m sure I thought the interest had 
been paid for last: year.” 

‘“‘ He’s a rogue is Wallcott!” cried his mother, angrily ; ‘ you may 
depend on’t as you paid it.” 

“Nay, I’m not at all sure,” said Amyas. ‘I’m so muddle-headed 
about figures. I know he had the money, but he says it went only for 
the compound interest of the year before. Lettie, get the figure-book, 
and see what that would come to?” he added, wearily. 

‘And then you’ve been so drained every way,” said his mother, as 
the girl almost disappeared in the recesses of the deep old black oak press ; 
“everybody casts their burdens upon you. I should like to know what 
Norton means by never paying yer sixpence for Lettie’s expenses all these 


years!” 
“Nay, that’s no burden,” answered Amyas, with one of his rare smiles, 


as Lettice reappeared with the book out of the closet, and came up to his 
side, with a pained, scared look in her face and the tears standing in her 
eyes. He drew her closer to him. ‘ Lettie’s been like the only bit of 
sunshine in the house all the time she’s been in it; she knows that, and 
no father could have had a better child.” 

Lettie hid her tears by beginning on the awful page of figures. 

‘‘ But they say, Norton’s come home with a sight of money as he’s 
made somewhere,” persisted Mrs. Wynyate; ‘so it’s a shame on him, 
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and he knowing you've always been so hampered, never so much as offer 
to pay.” 

‘J don’t want his money, anyway,” answered Amyas, rising as if 
to put an end to the question; “nor him either,” he muttered to 
himself. 

‘‘ What came of that young fellow that rode up with Wallcott? 
Why, I left him here, Lettie ? Where ever did he get to?” observed her 
grandmother, parenthetically. 

Lettice, however, was studying the figure-book in the window, and 
could not be expected to hear. 

“‘ Wallcott’s son? Why, he rode away with his father, surely!” 
answered her uncle, taking the ‘ calculator”? from her to work the sum 
himself; and Lettice ran upstairs, though she could not have told why ; 
she felt as if something had happened, though she would have been utterly 
puzzled to say, even to herself, what it was. 





CHAPTER VI. 
PLEASANT WATERS. 


Watucort and his son rode on in silence, the father grumbling to himself 
as he went along, till they came in sight of the beautiful river through the 
trees, rapid, clear, and transparent. 

“IT wonder to whom Mr. Wynyate lets his fishing,” said Everhard, 
suddenly. 

‘‘ Lets it!”’ cried his father, with a horse-laugh. ‘‘ Ye may be sure he’s 
such a soft that he lets it to nobody: he’s just the sort of man to give it 
away. Not having a penny to bless himself with, he’s sure to be generous : 
that’s just as he did wi’ what Amos Young left him, and he owed it to 
me as ’twere, and had no right to give it up o’ that fashion. I say, 
fellow,” he called out to a man in brown leather leggings and a dark 
green (surplice) smock-frock, who was setting up some hurdles, ‘“ who 
hires your master’s fishing ?”’ 

‘‘ My brother gives it to whomsumdever he pleases at his pleasure,” 
said Job, with some grandeur. 

«‘ And to whom now may it be his pleasure ?”’ inquired Wallcott with 
a sneer. Job, however, vouchsafed no answer, but turned away to the 
lambs he was penning. 

“‘T'll just make him give it to me, if that’s how ’tis,”’ said Wallcott, 
savagely, as they rode on. ‘To keep me out of my money, and then be 
generous with what isn’t his’n!”’ 

“Surely we ought to pay for it,” observed his son, anxiously. 

‘‘ Well, I don’t care; we'll deduct it from the interest,” answered his 
father. ‘I shall write to-night and tell him if I can’t get money out of 
him I'll take it out in trout. You're allays worriting me about that 
fishing at Mapleford, which ’ud cost no end o’ money: here, you take 
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this ‘un, as you can have for naught as one may say. You may begin 
to-morrow if you like to.”’ 

Everhard jumped eagerly at the opportunity which his father so un- 
warily put within his reach; he had a holiday from the shipowner’s 
office, and immediately set about his fishing. It was too far to ride over 
every day: from home, and he secured a bedroom at a farmhouse so 
situated as to make it necessary for him to cross by the Woodhouse on 
his road to the river; and whenever he had any spare time, which was 
much oftener than was good for him, he went over there. 

; Amyas was more annoyed at the proceeding when he heard of it than 
at anything which had yet occurred. It looked to him like the beginning 
of taking the management of his property out of his hands: there was no 
help for it, however—he was entirely in the money-lender’s power ; but 
when Everhard attempted to make friends with him, it was more than 
even his patience could stand, and he avoided the young man most 
determinedly. 

The fishing had now been going on for two whole days, but Everhard’s 
passage to and fro had been in vain, and he began to think himself very 
ill-used, having seen nothing more interesting than the top of Mrs. Wynyate’s 
formidable cap. She was very busy supplying the mowers ; and Lettice, 
hard at work in the kitchen and the dairy, had heard and seen nothing of 
the fisherman, when on the third day,— 

“Tis long past dinner-time”’ (i.e. twelve o’clock), ‘“‘and Job not 
home,” said her grandmother. ‘TI hates to have the focd loiterin’ and 
litterin’ about all day like that. One can’t eat a bit oneself, one gets so 
sick o’ seeing it about, allays doing in the kitchen as Sally and me is now, 
and she’s so slow at her choors.* That man from Dorset says he’s used 
to seven meals at har’st time: his dewbit, breakfast, nuncheon, crunsheon, 
nammet, crammet, and supper: he'll eat us out of house and home if he 
goes on like that. What ever I’m to do wi’ him I can’t think. You take 
his nuncheon bag to yer uncle; he must be kep’ by them nasty lambs.” 

Lettice did as she was bid. It was not often that she now went 
beyond the garden, and all the birds seemed to make her welcome as 
she.came out among them. She passed through the hay-field, where the 
great waggons were loading, the horses standing sleepily by, eating the 
scented grass. The pleasant music of the mowers whetting their scythes 
seemed to fill the air (ill-exchanged for the harsh grating sound of the 
hay-cutting machine); while the part of the meadow still uncut, with 
daisies pied, lay before her, ‘‘ you scarce could see the grass for flowers.” 
Over all hung the summer haze, ‘the pride o’ the marnen,” as it is 
called on that country-side. Job, however, was not to be seen, and the 
obnoxious ‘Dorset man” directed her forwards. ‘He’s gone t’other 
side to Langley Bottom bot now.” 

She turned down through a little coppice wood which shelved to the 
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river, where the rich Iuxuriance of vegetation in those southern districts was 
in all its glory: the brilliant green of the tall fern, the bright midsummer 
shoots, the wild tangled undergrowth under the taller trees, as if nature 
enjoyed the very fact of existence and loved to be alive: it is a perfect 
paradise of trees and flowers, though Amyas might perhaps have com- 
plained that his crops did not relish the light soil so well. She went 
along the path, singing in a low voice, as she unconsciously always did 
at her work, whatever it was, rather to her grandmother’s annoyance : when 
she came upon a man industriously threshing the water, and stopped short, 
for she recognized Everhard, who began to wind up his line as he walked 
towards her. 

**T suppose your herons are so fond of fishing that they don’t leave 
much for other people,” said he. ‘‘ Does your uncle get much when he’s 
at home? I've caught next to nothing.” 

‘‘ Sometimes,”’ replied she, shyly, annoyed with herself for not finding 
anything better to say. 

‘¢T wonder what flies he used,” mused Everhard, looking over his 


’ 


own collection. 

‘‘ He used to shoot the trout, by times.” 

‘Shoot them! But that wasn’t fair.” 

‘‘ Granny was wishful of fish some days for dinner, and he hadn’t no 
time for his rod allays.” 

There was an awkward pause as they walked on silently, side by side, 
by the river’s brink, while they were both wondering where all the words 
in the English language seemed to have gone. 

‘‘There was a big old trout lived at that turn further on under the 
alder, I mind he used to say,” said she, feeling as if she were inhospitable, 
and making an effort. 

‘Tf you would but tell me the haunts where the fish live? It is such 
a thing to get some one who knows the river,” said he eagerly, as if his 
whole soul were in his rod. 

‘¢ But I don’t know them now,” answered she. ‘‘ Uncle Ted comes so 
seldom tous.” He kept by her as she moved along the little copse path, 
but said not a word, feeling as if he had expended all his ammunition. 

‘‘ There,” said she, ‘‘ that’s one place where the fish used to love to 
bide.” And she pointed to where a large trout was holding his own in the 
strong current, his head against the stream, balancing himself with an 
almost imperceptible motion of his orange fins. She stood for a moment 
leaning over the river. Nothing could be more exquisite than the rapid 
bright clear stream, which, coming down from the chalk hills beyond, 
rushed past swift as an arrow, though the plain looked perfectly flat—so 
brilliant, so dark, so light, the water ever changing, and yet the stream 
ever the same, the “ busy river”’ flowing on for ever, in such haste and 
never arriving, the most changeless thing in its ceaseless motion. The 
trees, and even the hills, seem touched with signs of decay and age, but 
the bright water flows on as fresh as the day when it first came out of the 
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fountains of the earth: the little wavelets rose cool in the hot sunshine, 
quiet, yet never resting: there was a strange fascination in watching it. 
The may-flies were fluttering over it, a kingfisher darted restlessly across, 
giant dragon-flies flashed fiercely to and fro among the tall willow-herb and 
meadow-sweet, and blue forget-me-nots swayed in the stream. The girl 
steadied herself by the stump of an old willow, and stood gazing into the 
cool translucent depth. 

‘‘ How beautiful it is! one feels almost as if it would be so nice to 
throw oneself in,” said she, with a dreamy smile. 

Everhard suddenly drew her from the brink, and set her back a couple 
of yards or more as if she had been a child. She turned round with an 
expression which she intended to be very angry and annoyed. 

** How like a fawn,” said the young man to himself (his comparisons 
ran all among the birds and beasts), as he looked at the startled shy look 
of her large soft brown eyes and delicate nostrils and mouth. ‘I beg 
your pardon,” he went on aloud ; “ but you looked exactly as if the water- 
nixies were trying to lure you in.” 

‘‘ What are the nixies ?” answered she, half smiling. 

‘‘ Water-sprites with bad intentions,” replied he, laughing. 

But,” said Lettice—for here was an opportunity of further settling 
her mind on that difficult point in theology which still tormented her, 
with one whom she considered very wise—‘‘ you don’t believe in our 
meeting evil spirits here, do you? I don’t mean water-nixies,” she added, 
with a smile: ‘‘ that’s nonsense, I know. But,’’ she added, in a low voice, 
‘“‘the preacher in chapel on Sunday said, ‘Demons, devils, hundreds of 
them, with the Prince of Darkness at their head, were always about us.’ 
And she looked anxiously at him. 

He could hardly help smiling at the extreme incongruousness of the 
question and the questioner : the pure, innocent little face before him did 
not seem to have much to do with evil spirits. 

“Uncle Amyas doesn’t think we can see them,” she said uneasily 
at his hesitation. Supposing, after all, that this learned pundit should 
differ from her uncle. 

He looked up and saw her expression. 

‘‘No, certainly, I don’t believe it a bit,” said he, very positively, to her 
great and evident relief. Strictly speaking, his opinion was not perhaps of 
great value, as the question had never occurred to him before ; but it 
is said that a judgment has the greatest weight when no reasons whatever 
are given for it: and as his oracular decision seemed quite satisfactory to 
Lettice, he prudently made a quick descent on things which he knew 
a little more about. 

‘Listen! That’s the sedge-warbler. It’s a nice pretty note, isn’t 
it? And how those missel-thrushes do sing. I never heard such a place 
as this is for birds.” 

“You know them all by their voices to set their names to. I’m 
always strivin’ to hearken what they says one to another,” answered 
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Lettice ; ‘‘ and never gets to know their faces like. What's that a-moving 
in your pocket? You haven’t a-got the birds in there ?” 

‘It’s only a tame snake,” said Everhard, pulling one out of his 
pocket. ‘‘ Wouldn’t you like to have it? It’s very quiet and harmless, 
and it’s marked so pretty.”” What can a man do more than offer the 
most precious of his possessions—the best he has ? 

“TI don’t think granny would quite like it in the house,” replied 
Lettice, shrinking a little back as she tried to feel grateful and to admire 
the uncanny pet sufficiently. They had reached the gate which led out of 
the wood into the farther field. 

‘* Are you going ?” said he, regretfully. 

‘“‘T’m wanted at home,’’ answered she, a little reluctantly; ‘and 
there’s uncle Job must have his bag. It’s he will tell you about the 
grayling.” 

‘‘T’m afraid Mr. Wynyate is very vexed at my father taking the fishing : 
he won’t even speak to me when I meet him up and down; so I didn’t 
dare to send him any fish yesterday.” 

‘¢ Perhaps it’s because as your father talked of——”’ and she stopped. 

‘‘T don’t wonder,” he answered, a little sadly ; ‘‘ but I’m in hopes as 
he’ll think better, and give time about the mortgage. Ill do my best. 
Couldn’t ye say to your uncle some time, that we'd no thought to annoy 
him, and that I wouldn’t for all in the world do any harm to anything 
of his.” 

‘“‘ He'll come right: uncle Amyas is allays so kind,” said she, moving 
off to Job—who was standing looking at them in a “brown stud,” as 
he leant on a gate which led into a field so gorgeous with poppies and 
corn-flowers that the wheat seemed quite a secondary part of the concern. 

‘«¢ Those flowers look just like a garden,” said Everhard, admiringly. 

“‘ Well, what on earth can folk think them pretty for, I wonder?” 
replied Job. ‘‘ The tilth ain’t nothing as it should be to-year ; * the ground 
haven’t a had richment enow, though there’s no saying where Amyas were 
to get manure for’t, I’m sure.” Then, as he watched Lettice moving 
homewards, and Everhard’s eyes following her, he went on to himself,— 
‘“‘Eh, he’s sweet upon Lettie is the young Wallcott, and that’s a good 
thing. Maybe ‘twill make the old ’un easier about the money. Amyas 
seems allays to think asI be a: fool, but I’ve a very long head when I 
chooses,’ concluded Job, with a nod worthy of Lord Burleigh, as he 
prepared to answer Everhard’s questions about the fishing. 

Therefore after this, whenever the young man came to the farmyard 
and loitered about till Lettice appeared, and made excuses to discuss farming 
matters with Job, and broke his landing-net, and found a dozen transparent 
reasons for strolling up to the Woodhouse, that patient man was quite 
“agreeable,” and Lettice embarked unconsciously on those difficult waters 
with only this very unversed pilot to guide her. A day or two after, the 








* “To-year”’—As in “ to-day ” or “to-morrow.” 
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young man entered the house with a remarkably fine trout in his hand. 
‘The finest I’ve caught yet, and I thought you ought to have it, out of 
your own river, Mrs. Wynyate,” said he. ‘‘ Might I ask for some silk- 
thread to mend my rod?” And, her grandmother standing sternly by, 
Lettice produced the skein, and with rather trembling hands wound it 
silently round the broken bits which he held together, and there was a 
charm in the very constraint. 

Another time it was, ‘‘ I’ve been over to Seaford on business for my 
father, and seen your son Ned, Mrs. Wynyate: he sends ye word they're 
so busy that he can’t be spared to come home: there’s been so much 
smuggling lately down the coast, that they're at it day and night with 
the cutter, and he can’t get away, he says, even for a day.” 

‘‘ Well,” replied she, ‘it’s all in the day’s work as ’twere; ’tis his 
business, and Amyas is dead agin they ‘ fair traders ’—he thinks no end 0’ 
harm on’um. But run goods is a great conveniency, there’s no denying 
o’ that: what wi’ th’ duties and such like, tea’s up at no end of a price, 
and brandy too, and the cider’s so cold upon the stomach as I must 
keep some in the house now. And what the King and the Queen is about 
I can’t think,,as they’re so hard on poor folk now about the taxes and 
things! What ever does they do wi’ all that money we pays, I wonder ?” 

Instead of attending to which instructive remarks, Everhard had turned 
to where Lettice stood preparing a heap of golden apples for an immense 
‘pasty’ which Mrs. Wynyate was constructing, with a crust half-an-inch 
thick : a tremendous “ piece of resistance.’’ There was no weak indulgence 
of the appetite in her culinary régime, and even a tart in her hands took 
a serious and mortificatory aspect. 

‘‘ What beautiful fruit,” said he, beginning to eat the “ pigs’’ into 
which she was cutting it, and which she put before him without looking 
up. ‘Twill taste rare and good when it’s baked,” he added in a very 
suggestive tone. 

Lettice looked up at her grandmother with the bright colour rising in 
her cheeks ; but Mrs. Wynyate was not given to hospitality: she hated a 
stranger, and was even unsoftened by the praises of her pie. It is bad 
manners, however, in a farm-house, not to offer ‘‘ refreshment,’’ at what- 
ever hour in the day ; and she suddenly turned on Lettice as she bethought 
herself of a compromise. 

‘‘ Here's my keys, child: do you fetch that bottle of hard batch” (wine 
made from the outdoor grapes); ‘ ’tis in the corner cupboard.”’ 

Lettice rather unwillingly obeyed, for the mixture was so like verjuice 
that even her long-suffering uncle had declared after the first taste that 
‘he thought he had had enough.’ As she poured it out accordingly 
for Everhard, she looked up in his face with a half smile of annoyance— 
a comic look of deprecation at being made to offer it to him. 

But Everhard was equal to the emergency. He drank off the horrid 
stuff with the air of a hero who will dare this and even more for his 
lady’s sake! There was a conscious virtue about him incidental to the 
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state of “veal,” as some one has ealled that intermediate phase of a 
- man’s life; but even this sacrifice was of no avail, and he was obliged to 
take his leave. 

All through that summer weather, however, he went and came. He 
discovered that the Woodhouse was on the nearest road to every place ; 
and as it did not add above half the distance to his journeys, no one had 
any reason to complain but his horse. He and Lettice met continually, 
although Amyas still persistently avoided him. The young man made 
several attempts to be friendly, but after a while he thought it wisest to 
wait a better time, and gave up the trial. 

Sometimes it was a request, sometimes an offering, which brought him 
up to the house; and the girl’s eyes grew bright, and the unconscious 
colour rose to her cheeks, and a wistful look came into her face when they 
met, and he thought it was the most eloquent speech which he had ever 
come across. 

The fish appeared constantly at dinner: for Mrs. Wynyate received the 
tribute graciously, but Amyas made no observation upon them. Lettice 
watched anxiously for an opportunity, hoping to put in a word in the 
fisher’s favour. Her uncle, however, ignored the subject so entirely, that 
she had not the courage to begin on it. 

‘‘ Walcott’s son takes uncommon care not to do no hurt anywhere : 
he’s a very ‘tentful man, and he’s a sort of right like to be here, ye know, 
one may say,” said Job one day—which did not make the matter better 
in his brother’s eyes. Amyas did not answer: he knew better than the 
others how near the precipice of ruin they stood with Everhard’s father, 
and wished to have no dealings with the son. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A Summer’s Nicut. 


Tr was above a fortnight since Everhard had been heard of; he had left 
no sign as to when he might be expected again, and he hung by so loose a 
thread that no one had the smallest ground by which to calculate his 
movements. 
‘“‘T suppose that young fella’s pretty nigh tired o’ his fishing,’ 
Job one evening. ‘I haven't a seen him about this ever so long.” 
Lettice stepped out at the door with a sigh: she had finished her day’s 
work and was very weary: her grandmother had been more than usually 
trying, and as she made a few steps out upon the grass in the orchard she 
felt very lonely. ‘I wish I’d somebody young just for to speak to, 
granny’s so old”’ (she did not like to say, even to herself, ‘so cross’’); 
‘and uncle Amyas is grown so sad like,” she said to herself, generalizing 
her particular feeling into the desire for sympathy. Perhaps Everhard 
was gone ‘‘for good,” as she justly said to herself. There was clearly 
no reason why he should come back—he might have had enough of 
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fishing ; and two great tears, to her own surpris¢, began to creep down 
her little cheeks. And then she asked herself what it meant, with a 
sudden qualm at the dismal change which had come upon her unawares. 
Love-making was an occupation so entirely unknown at the Woodhouse 
that it did not enter into Lettie’s experience, and she was not versed in 
all the methods and circumstances of “falling ’’ into it by which young 
novel-readers of the present day know to an iota what will happen, and what 
ought, must, and should be said under every possible conjuncture. This 
new and strange feeling was one which nobody at the farm (and, there- 
fore, in the world) had ever to her knowledge undergone, and she blushed 
and grew pale again: for as most of the things she said and did were 
wrong according to her grandmother's creed, probably this nameless pang 
was s0 too. 

The evening grew darker: the deep red crimson and gold of the 
sunset was fading into the night, with a sort of luminous twilight which 
was not night. The sounds gradually died away: an occasional cackle 
from the poultry as they tucked their heads under their wings, the lowing 
of a cow in a distant pasture, or the bleating of a complaining sheep, sank 
each after each into the silence as she stood just beyond the old porch. 
It was too bright for any stars to be seen but one great planet, probably 
Venus (who was evidently in the ascendant), which hung like a little moon 
above the trees. 

A strange feeling of loneliness came over her which she had never had 
before, as if she had no friends: she felt a sort of hunger at her heart as 
she strayed timidly with a kind of shiver into the warm still night with a 
low sigh, and wished humbly that she had a sister or a brother, or 
‘something young.” ‘‘ EKinsam bin ich, nicht allein,” is the burden of 
the lovely melody which Weber makes poor Preciosa sing; and to be 
alone was a great luxury, which poor Lettice longed for often and very 
seldom obtained. 

Mrs. Wynyate had been complaining all day. ‘I’m afraid I must 
be very bad,” said the girl to herself, in that painful perplexity as to 
who was in the wrong, which is real suffering. In those days it was the 
rankest rebellion to suppose your elders and parents could be other- 
wise than infallible, and the first dawn of such a heresy was a painful 
wrench to a very conscientious mind. Such struggles are generally saved at 
the present time, as in any difference of opinion with their elders the young 
do not feel the smallest doubt as to who must be in the wrong. 

And she covered her face with her little hands, and some sad tears 
fell through them; the feeling that she never satisfied her grandmother 
hung heavily on her heart. No one knows, unless they have felt it, 
how depressing it is for a young spirit to live under the weight of con- 
stant dissatisfaction: it is like the absence of sun to a flower; ungrudg- 
ing praise and tenderness are as necessary to the human plant. Her 
conscience had been unnaturally stimulated, out of which either a reckless 
feeling or a morbid sensitiveness arises. 
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** T must be quite bad,” said Lettice. ‘I never do nothing right. I 
wish I'd somebody to help tell me what’s good.” 

It was the stillest evening. Presently the nightingales began their 
song: full-throated, clear, and rich the melody welled forth: it seems 
impossible that such a body of sound could come out of that little grey 
bird; the thick-warbled notes literally thrilled in the air, and then from 
the distant wood came the answer, so clear, so brilliant, one prolonged note 
after the other, and the rapid joyous shake at the end. Who could ever 
have called the nightingale sad ? 

‘‘ Everybody's got somebody to speak to but me,” sobbed Lettice to 
herself, looking up however, and listening, for the instinct of music was 
strong in her nature, and the song made her feel less lonely. 

Just beyond the corner of the house was a bank on which she saw the 
little green lamp hung out by a glowworm for her winged spouse: she 
went a few steps out under the trees, and as she stooped to pick it up, 
she heard the click of the litile wicket-gate, as Teazer, Everhard’s Scotch 
terrier, wisest and most solemn of dogs, laid his paw on the latch—as 
was his wont—opened it for himself, and came gravely up to salute her. 
Presently she heard her uncle’s voice,— 

‘* What, so you’ve come back, young ’un!”’ Job always considered his 
dignity involved in treating Everhard rather majestically. ‘I thowt 
you'd pretty nigh done with us.” 

“T’ve been at Seaford this fortnight,” replied he. ‘‘ There was 
pusiness there in the ship-office, and I was wanted. I saw Ned just 
before I came away, and I’ve brought a parcel from him for your niece.” 

** Lettie was in the archat but now, under the Welsh nuts” (walnuts), 
said the sapient Job. ‘‘ Here, child,’’ he called out, ‘‘ you come here in 
no time; ‘tain’t often as a handsel comes to the Woodhouse, for whom- 
soever it may be.” 

And Lettice came shyly up to the little gate, on the other side of which 
stood Everhard and her uncle. 

He drew the small packet out of some inner pocket and held it out to 
her; when she took it, however, he did not leave his hold, but kept both 
her hand and it. 

Lettice scarcely knew what to do—‘‘ because it will look as if I were in 
such a hurry if I pull it,” reasoned she to herself; ‘and if I leave go 
*twill seem as I were vexed.” 

‘«‘ Mark Giles were just a-saying to me as he didn’t know what to do wi’ - 
the nets and rods, we were such a mortal long time without hearin’ aught 
on ye,” observed Job. 

‘“‘ Have you thought it a long while, Lettie ?”’ said Everhard, in a low 
voice, leaning over the gate towards her, and without answering Job. 

Lettice was silent, and hoped that it was too dark to see her tell-tale 
blushes. 

“‘ What are ye doing out there, Lettice, wasting o’ yer time o’ this 
fashion, and that spikenard all littering about in the window-seat, and 
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yer uncle’s plate and glass not set by yet ? Come in directly, child, I want 
to shut up,” cried her grandmother, sharply, at the open door. 

Now Lettice had been hard at work the whole day, and the bits of 
lavender which she had laid out to dry to put with her uncle’s shirts did 
nobody any harm: so that this reflection on her housewifeliness, before 
the only stranger she had ever known, seemed to her to be cruel. She 
wrung away her hand hastily, and went into the house, with the tears in 
her eyes. 

‘What call has mother crying out like that?” soliloquized Job. 
‘Why, the little lass ud run herself off of both her feet to pleasure a 
body, that’s what she would. She’s a good little maid, as does her dooty 
by all folk.” 

But Lettice did not hear her defender. 

‘ What’s that you've got there in your hand ?”’ said her grandmother ; 
“and who was you talking to out there by the wicket ?”’ 

Lettice half unconsciously unfolded her parcel as an answer and a 
protection against overmuch questioning. 

“ Uncle Ned sent it as a present by Mr. Everhard, from Seaford,’’ she 
said, slowly. 

‘‘ And so that young fella’s come back again, whipping of the water 
day after day ; and a pretty way of spendin’ his time for an immortal soul, 
that is! And what call has Ned for to send you blue ribins for yer hat, 
I'd like to know? Such waste! and you that goes nowhere,” went on 
Mrs. Wynyate, looking with much disgust at the obnoxious bit of silk as 
she locked the door. ‘‘And I don’t like that new afternoon frock of 
yourn: there’s too much white in it; I telled ye so when you bought it,” 
added she, in an annoyed tone, looking at Lettice with a disapproving 
snort. 

Tt was a most innocent pale blue and white cotton ; but somehow she 
could not help everything which she put on partaking of the dainty look 
of her own little person ; and she certainly looked a great deal too pretty 
for her grandmother’s theories. 

‘Nay, mother,” said Amyas, who came up, “I like her to be so 
trim and neat; ’tain’t much that’s pretty as we’ve got about the house to 
look at, as we can afford to do without Lettie’s frock.” And he stroked 
her head fondly as they all went upstairs to bed. 

When Lettice had put out her light she looked through the open 
lattice once more into the night, and saw a dark shadow still moving 
under the old trees, and crept away half frightened in her coy, shy way, 
instead of leaning out of the window ; and then lay awake for hours thinking 
what ‘it’? meant and ‘he ” meant, and the “‘ meaning” of the world in 
general, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A “Frost In JUNE.” 


Tue next morning it seemed to Lettice as if the world were all in a sort 
of maze, and although she took great pains to tell her body to go about 
its business faithfully, her soul was not, as.it ought to have been, 
among her preserving-pots, but wandering about somewhere outside by 
the river, or wherever Everhard might be at that moment. 

‘“‘T can’t think what ails ye, child, to-day,” said Mrs. Wynyate, in an 
aggrieved tone. ‘“ Are ye grown dunch all of a sudden? Why, I telled ye 
three times as the black currant warn’t to go in them jars.” 

Lettice blushed guiltily: she knew only too well that she had been 
listening intently for another voice, and could not hear her grandmother's. 
Tt was quite late in the morning before she had done her work: when 
suddenly seeing a fight going on between Teazer and her own particular 
white kitten, she ran out to the rescue on the green before the house. 
Teazer was a serious dog, a high-minded dog, but he was not above the 
delight of tormenting a kitten; he was getting rather the worst of the 
battle, however, when she took up the indignant little spitfire, although he 
danced barking round her, as if he was being defrauded of his prey. 

‘¢ Lettice,”’ said Teazer’s master, in a low voice, from behind the cedar 
(he was certainly as much to blame as his dog in the attack on her pet), 
‘‘ won’t you come into the orchard ?”’ 

Now it happened that Wallcott, passing near the Woodhouse, took 
it into his head that day to come and look after his son’s very pertinacious 
fishing: he had been a good deal pleased at Everhard’s going so much to 
the place, as it seemed in his eyes like a proof of his future ownership, 
and it was not that he suspected mischief of any kind: he had never 
seen Lettice with the eyes of his mind, whatever he might have done 
with those of his body; he had a sort of notion that there was a ‘‘ woman 
child” at the Wynyates’, but that was all. He liked, however, spying 
into by-places where he was not expected, and finding out secret ways: 
they were often useful to him in his business. He put up his horse at a 
little wayside inn not far off and walked up, and as he came quietly in 
near the gate into the orchard he stumbled on another listener, the blind 
man, who almost ran against him in suddenly turning the corner of some 
farm-buildings. 

* They thinks as I can’t see um,” said the old man in his exultation, 
not regarding to whom he might be speaking ; ‘‘ but I heerd ’um pass all 
one as if I did, he and she too, ‘into the archat.”’ 

** Who, you old fool?” said Wallcott, in an angry tone of command. 
He smelt mischief ; here was a secret. which he had not bargained for. 

“Our young missis,” answered the old man, reluctantly, and with a 
sudden chill, as he felt that he had let out what ought not to have been 
told to a mere stranger. 
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‘«¢ And who was with her ?” repeated the other, angrily. 

The old man was silent. 

‘J will know,” said Wallcott, taking hold of his staff and shaking it. 

“The young ’un as is down fishing,” replied the trembling old man, 
in great distress at what he had done. 

Wallcott strode on with an oath towards the orchard ; but he changed 
his mind, and turned to the house. 

“So that’s your game, Wynyate?” he cried, in his loud insolent 
yoice, to Amyas whom he found at the door. ‘Luring my son on in this 
way, and thinking that'll pay your debts, I'll be bound. You're quite 
out there, and she too, I can tell ye. It’s a burning shame!” 

Amyas looked so completely at sea that it would have convinced any 
one less prejudiced how entirely innocent he was. 

‘‘Now don’t you pretend not to understand. Where's yer niece at 
this minnit ?”’ 

‘¢T’m sure I can’t tell,” said Amyas, striving to be calm. 

‘‘She and Everhard are making love in the orchard, confound ’um! 
Come and see for yourself.” 

‘‘Then it ain’t more to my pleasure nor yours that she’s aught to do 
with him,” said Amyas, with an expression almost of disgust as they both 
hurried across the green shaven sward. 

And Everhard had just said to Lettice, as with the white kitten 
in her arms they sauntered down under the bright flickering lights and 
shadows in the shadiest part of the grove, near the deep quiet pools, 
‘Lettie, I've been away to try and see plain into my own feeling, and 
whether I could manage to live without you, my darling” with the uncon- 
scious selfishness whereby a man often considers that his share in the 
concern is the only really important part of the matter); ‘‘but,” he went 
on, “you've got my heart too tight in your little hand for me to disen- 
tangle. Give me your own instead, my little one.” 

And Lettice blushing from head to foot, as it seemed to her, turned 
away from him, for the flowers and the birds and the wind all seemed to 
her to be telling her secret, and to be whispering, ‘‘ You know you've got 
it already ;”” and as he drew her towards him she raised her eyes, with the 
shy fawn look in them, and he seemed to read it there too. ‘ At least 
it’s gone away from me,” she put in. 

And the two delinquents stood, her hand in his and the smile 
gathering on her face, too much engrossed with each other to see the 
storm. approaching—when, instead of the answer which each expected, two 
angry voices at the same moment began :— 

‘‘ Lettice, come here to me directly. How can you have anything to 
do with that fellow ?” 

And Walleott’s furious, ‘T’ll tell yer what, sir; I'll disown yer for 
my son unless ye come off instantly. A lot of scheming ruined cheats, 
trying to make a market out on ye.” 
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In the first surprise they had drawn a little apart, but Everhard took hold 
once more of her hand as he answered, ‘If there’s been any scheming, it’s 
been mine to win her. I'll give her up for no hard words.” 

‘«‘ You're a blind fool not to see what they're after,” cried his father, 
angrily ; while Amyas, seizing Lettice’s other hand, and leading her off, 
was saying,— 

“T won't have ye stay to hear such things said by any man. Come 
away with me, Lettie.” 

The bewildered girl looked from one to the other in utter dismay. 

“I'll be true to you, be true to me,” said Everhard, in a low voice, 
as his father almost drove him before him in the other direction. He had 
been a spoilt child all his life: in his weakly days his mother would not 
allow him to be crossed, and as he grew up his father’s pursuits and 
tastes were so opposed to his that they hardly ever came into collision. He 
had often seen Wallcott in a passion, but never before with him, his only 
child, the object of his pride and ambition. He had fancied that in any- 
thing on which he really set his heart his father would quickly yield, and 
was so utterly confounded and astonished at this vehemence of indigna- 
tion, that he suffered himself to be led off in a way which confirmed 
Amyas’s dislike and his feeling that the young man was only trifling with 
Lettice for the amusement of his idle time. 

‘“‘ Uncle,” said the poor girl, sobbing violently, “‘ what does it mean ? 
Why do ye send him away like that ?” 

‘“‘ How could ye let that fellow make up to you, child?” cried Amyas, 
more sternly than she thought possible for him. 

‘J thought no harm,” said the girl, gently ; ‘‘ he’s so good and true.” 

‘‘He’s come of a bad father, who's ruining me inch by inch: a 
cheating, insolent knave. He’s got a rope round my neck, and he tells 
me to my face I’m saving myself by dragging in his son to marry 
ye. Idrather see ye in yer coffin, Lettie, before ye wedded with such 
as he.” 

‘* But he said he’d soon see and set all right with his father about 
the mortgage, as you shouldn’t be troubled,” said Lettice, pitifully. 

“‘T want none of his charity; let him mind his own business and 
keep hisself to hisself. Set all right indeed! I should like to see 
Wallcott’s face when he offered to meddle wi’ such matters! Don’t ye 
see, Lettie, he’s just playing wi’ ye; how he went off when his father 
drove him like a sheep. Why didn’t he speak up more to his face, if he 
really cared for ye?” 

“* What were all that row about?” said Job, coming up from the 
other side as they returned to the house. ‘I heerd ye hollering and 
squealing all over the farm.” 

“It were that fellow Wallcott’s son as has been making up to Lettie,” 
answered Amyas, much excited. ‘‘ Of all the men that’s in the world the 
very last as should have anything to do with her.” 
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‘Well, and what’s the harm o’ him?” answered Job, philosophically. 

«And then Wallcott flings it in my teeth that I’m a-drawing and 
wiling in his son to marry her to set matters straight as ’twere about the 
money !”’ 

‘‘ Well, and what did that sinnify ? Where could he find a better ? 
Ain’t she as good a lass as any man need have? and the young ’un can 
throw a line as neat as any one I e’er come across; he were as sharp 
as a needle t’other day arter the rabbits, and he’d make her a good 
husband !” 

Amyas almost smiled. ‘‘ Well, we needn’t argufy it; Wallcott’ll no 
more let it be than he’d fly,—nor I neither.” 

‘‘ But why not, Amyas ?”’ persisted Job. ‘‘ The young ’un always said 
as how he’d circumvent his father and keep him = along o’ the 
mortgage, and that ’ud be a terrible fine thing for you.’ 

‘¢ And that’s just what I don’t choose,—to set Lettie’s love barter like 
for the money on the farm. But what’s the use o’ talking? you can’t odds 
it with me nor with Wallcott neither.” 

Lettice looked from one to the other in a maze of surprise and 
misery. 

* You're a silly fella, Job,’ interposed Mrs. Wynyate, who had come 
up and was looking out of the low window as they stood just outside the 
house, but had listened hitherto in silence. ‘‘ Don’t ye see Wallcott’s one 
who'd sooner leave his money to the pigs if his son married to disoblige 
him? You're quite out in yer reckoning. Excuse the mortgage! he'd 
sooner by far see him a beggarman for crossing him.” 

Lettice wandered upstairs and sat down in her litile room, tearless and 
hopeless ; the ‘‘ frost in June,” as it were, had fallen upon her garden in 
full bloom. 

‘Ye should have seen to the girl, mother,”’ said Amyas, who hardly 
ever uttered a syllable of blame to her. ‘‘ How ever could you let her make 
free with that fellow ?”’ 

‘‘T’m sure I’d no more thought of her o’ that fashion nor the crows, 
and she such a child! ”’ replied her grandmother, angrily. 

‘« How old is she ?”’ said Amyas. 

‘“‘ Kighteen,” answered Mrs. Wynyate, after some consideration. 

‘‘ Sure her mother weren’t such a very deal older, were she, when she 
took on wi’ Norton Lisle ?”’ 

‘‘ Scarce nineteen,” sighed the old woman, with a host of melancholy 
recollections thronging over her. ‘It’s queer how soon these young ’uns 
grows up, too; ‘tis like the beanstalks, up ever so high when one’s back’s 
turned and one isn’t looking. “Iwere but yesterday, seems, as Lettice 
came to us ever such a little ’un, after that time her mother died!” 

The old blind man had been anxiously wandering round the farm 
to see what had come of the match he had so unconsciously helped in 
firing. In the afternoon he met Lettice going sadly about her work. 
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‘‘ Well, little ’un, how’s it all going?” said he. ‘It’s a proper job, 
that’s what itis! I knows all about yon young chap, more nor he thinks 
of, and o’ all the folk as he comes on. My son Thomas were wi’ the 
old ’un for to mind the horses and the garden, and ’twere one of the 
hardest placen he’ve ever a had.” 

‘¢ Tell me, Dannel,”’ answered Lettice, sadly. 

‘Ye see Wallcott were a widowman wi’ a family, and this as is his 
second wife had a been married and had a child, and then there come this 
’un. So there were his’n, and her’n, and their’n, ye see. And they all 
died just one after another, like flies, but Everhard ; and a queer name it 
were to give a cristened child; but ’twere Wallcott’s mother’s maiden 
name, I’ve a heerd tell. And they both sets no end of store on this, as is 
the last chick they’ve got, and no end o’ money for him ; and that’s where 
"tis: and they thinks naught’s too good for him, not if it were a princess 
born and bred. Though for that matter, Joe’s wife seed the King a-posting 
down to Weymouth wi’ the Queen likewise, years back, and she allays said 
as how she were an ugly old thing, wi’ not a mossel o’ crown upo’ her 
head, and her bonnet not much to speak on.” 

‘*T know I’m not good enough for him,” said poor Lettice, humbly. 
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Che Approaching Cransit of Mercury. 


Wauen the sun rises on November 5 next, there will appear to those who 
examine his dise with a telescope (one of very moderate power will suffice) 
a small round black spot upon his surface. If this spot be carefully 
watched from time to time during the next two hours it will be seen 
slowly to pass towards the edge of the sun’s dise and so to disappear. 
This phenomenon will be caused by the interposition of the small planet 
Mercury between the earth and the sun; and the apparent passage of the 
planet across the solar disc is termed a transit of Mercury. 

Transits of the inferior planets across the solar disc are not common 
phenomena. Those of Mercury always occur either in May or in 
November. The last took place on November 11, 1861; and after the 
transit of the present year, there will be none till May 6, 1878. The 
phenomena which are presented during transit have been found sufficiently 
interesting to attract considerable attention among astronomers, and they 
seem calculated to throw light on many questions connected with the 
physics of the celestial regions. We propose to give a brief sketch of 
what has been done in this connection. But we shall first make a few 
preliminary remarks respecting the small and swiftly-moving planet which 
has been named after the crafty god of ancient mythology. 

It affords a high idea of the watchfulness of the ancient astronomers 
that they should have detected the existence of the planet Mercury. It 
is so close to the sun as never to be seen save in the full glare of morning 
or evening twilight. Laplace says—‘‘ A long series of observations was 
doubtless necessary to recognize the identity of the two bodies which were 
seen alternately in the morning and evening to recede from and approach 
the sun; but, at length, as one never presented itself until the other had 
disappeared, it was concluded that it was the same planet which oscillated 
on each side of the sun.” Yet, as the planet Venus was known by the 
two names Hesperus and Phosphorus, so Mercury was for a long time 
recognized by the Greeks under the two names of Apollo the God of Day, 
and Mercury the God of Thieves, ‘‘ who profit by the evening,” says 
Arago in explanation, ‘‘to commit their misdeeds.” Yet is it fully as 
likely that the name Mercury was assigned to the planet on account of the 
rapidity of its movements and the difficulty of detecting it. In our 
latitudes the planet is very seldom visible to the naked eye. It is related 
that Copernicus, who died at the age of seventy, complained towards the 
end of his life that though he had often tried he had never been able to 
detect the planet, ‘in consequence, probably,” says Gassendi, “of the 
thick vapours which ascend above the horizon on the banks of the Vistula 
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where the illustrious astronomer resided.’ The author of this paper has 
twice seen the planet with tle naked eye in the course of this year, and 
once in 1868. However, Mercury fully deserves the comment of an old 
writer (named Goad) in 1686, who described the planet as ‘a squinting 
lacquey of the sun, seldom showing his head in these parts, as if he were 
in debt.” 

Yet we learn from Lepsius’s Chronologie der Afgypter that the 
Egyptians had watched the planet (which they considered sacred to the 
God Horus) from the earliest times. The Indians associated Mercury 
with Buddha ; and the tribe of the Asedites, in Western Arabia, directed 
their worship exclusively to this planet. The astronomer Ptolemy, in the 
ninth book of the Almagest, records as many as fourteen accurate observa- 
tions of Mercury, extending back 261 years before our era, and belonging 
in part to the systematic labours of the ancient Chaldean astronomers. 
The earliest of these observations is dated in the year of Nabonasser 494, 
or sixty years after the death of Alexander the Great, on the morning of 
the 19th day of the Egyptian month Thoth. In the observation, the 
planet’s place was carefully assigned with reference to two fixed stars, 
neither of which, we feel certain, has ever been visible in our latitudes in 
such full twilight as always surrounds the planet Mercury. 

There is one recorded observation of Mercury which is yet more 
remarkable. On June 9, in the 118th year of the Christian era, Chinese 
astronomers observed the planet near to a small cluster of stars called 
the Beehive. From the terms in which the observation is recorded it 
would seem that the cluster of stars was actually visible at the same time 
as the planet. Yet, in our latitudes, the cluster is never seen save when 
the sky is nearly at its darkest. There can be no doubt, however, as to 
the correctness of the Chinese astronomers in this respect, since the 
eminent French astronomer Leverrier has calculated the place of the 
planet at the recorded time, and finds that it must have been quite close 
to the Beehive. 

As early as the ninth century it was asserted that Mercury had been 
seen projected upon the sun’s dise. The author of the Life of Charle- 
magne asserts that the planet was visible as a black spot upon the sun 
for eight consecutive days. The astronomer Kepler, who was pertectly 
well aware that Mercury moves too rapidly to remain even for eight hours 
on the sun’s dise, endeavoured to show that the expression originally used 
in the manuscript had not been octo dies, but octoties, a barbaric form of 
octies, for “ eight times.” It is related also that a Spanish Moor, named 
Averroés, saw the planet on the sun in the year 1161, at a time when the 
planet really was very nearly on the line joining the centres of the earth 
and sun. Kepler himself supposed he had seen the planet on the sun. 
The invention of the telescope soon afterwards proved that the supposed 
transits must have really been due to the presence of unusually large 
spots upon the sun’s surface. It is now known that the planet is ‘hot 
large enough to be seen by the naked eye when transiting the sun’s disc. 
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Kepler was the first to examine the subject of transits. He asserted 
that transits of Venus were phenomena of much less frequent occurrence 
than those of Mercury. When he had completed his Rudolphine tables 
of the planetary motions, he was able to arrive at tolerably accurate 
results as to the epochs of the transits of Mercury and Venus over the 
solar disc. In fact, he announced two years later, that in the year 1631, 
both Mercury and Venus would pass over the sun’s face—Mercury on 
November 7, and Venus on December 6. 

The astronomer Gassendi made preparations for the observation of the 
transit at Paris. The manner in which he observed the phenomenon was 
somewhat remarkable. Through a small aperture in a shutter the solar 
light was admitted into a darkened room, and an image of the sun, some 
nine or ten inches in diameter, was formed upon a white screen. A care- 
fully divided circle was traced upon this screen, and the whole was so 
arranged that the image of the sun could be made to coincide exactly with 
the circle. As Gassendi was anxious to ascertain the exact moment of the 
ingress of the planet upon the sun’s disc, or—supposing he should fail in 
that respect—at least to determine the moment of egress, and as he had 
no trustworthy clock, he determined that the altitude of the sun should 
be carefully estimated several times during the progress of the transit, and 
particularly at the moment of egress. It was necessary, therefore, that he 
should have an assistant, and, further, that his assistant should work in 
another room, for from the room in which Gassendi was working the sun’s 
light, as we have said, had been carefully excluded, save at the minute 
aperture in the window-shutter. Accordingly, Gassendi placed his 
assistant in a room above him, with a large quadrant for taking altitudes, 
instructing him to observe the height of the sun as soon as he heard 
Gassendi stamp upon the floor of the room beneath. A clumsy arrange- 
ment, truly, when compared with the subtle devices of modern astro- 
nomers—with the aid which they derive from powerful telescopes, all but 
perfect clocks, and, where need arises for communicating with one another 
from distant stations, the instantaneous indications of telegraphy—yet we 
cannot but admire the spirit in which Gassendi worked, the readiness with 
which, for want of more perfect instruments, he set himself to invent 

arrangements which suited his requirements, and the skill with which he 
availed himself of those imperfect adaptations. 

And if*we admire these qualities in Gassendi, still more must we 
admire the patience with which he waited for the commencement of the 
phenomenon. Modern astronomy is able to announce, within three or 
four seconds, the instant at which a transit will commence at any given 
spot upon the earth’s surface. But Kepler’s prediction respecting Mer- 
cury’s motions did not lay claim to any accuracy of this sort. So uncer- 
tain did the epoch of the occurrence appear to be, that Gassendi began to 
watch for the transit two days before the date assigned by Kepler for its 
occurrence, 

The.5th of November proved unfavourable for observation, the day 
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being rainy. The next day was also unsuitable, clouds having overspread 
the sky during nearly the whole day. The morning of the 7th, the day 
appointed by Kepler for the transit, was also cloudy, Thus Gassendi 
began his watch on that day with the uncomfortable feeling that during 
some part of the two preceding days the planet might already have passed 
over the sun’s disc; perhaps that the transit had been completed but a 
few minutes before the clouds broke up on the morning of the 7th. 

A little before eight the sun shone for a few minutes through the 
openings between the clouds, but there still remained enough mist to 
prevent Gassendi from being able to determine whether any spot existed 
upon the image of the sun in his observing-room. Nearly an hour passed 
before the sun was sufficiently clear of clouds to enable Gassendi to make 
any satisfactory observations. Towards nine, however, the sun became 
distinctly visible, and turning to the image on the screen, the astronomer 
perceived upon it a small black spot. He could not believe, however, that 
this was Mercury, as the received estimate of the planet’s dimensions had 
led him to look for a spot nearly twice as large. As he was familiar with 
the nature of solar spots, and the rapid manner in which they form, he 
concluded that one had made its appearance on the sun’s surface since 
the preceding day. At nine o'clock he had another opportunity of observ- 
ing the spot, and he carefully estimated its position, intending to make 
use of it as a point of reference for determining the path of the planet in 
transit, supposing he should be fortunate enough to witness that pheno- 
menon. Soon after, he had another view of the spot, and was surprised 
to find that it had moved away considerably from its former position. He 
felt assured that no ordinary solar spot could have moved so rapidly ; but 
still he could not persuade himself that he was looking at Mercury in 
transit, having so fully satisfied his mind respecting the dimensions which 
the planet should exhibit. Besides, the hour had not yet arrived at which 
Kepler had predicted that the transit would begin. 

Gassendi was still in doubt, and endeavouring to recall the cireum- 
stances of his former measurement, in order to convince himself that he 
had made no mistake, when the sun again made his appearance through 
the clouds, and it was apparent that the spot had moved yet farther from 
its original place. No room now remained for doubt. It was clear that 
the phenomenon which had been s0 long and so anxiously awaited by the 
astronomer was already in progress. He immediately stamped upon the 
floor to attract the notice of his assistant. But this person, whose name 
has not reached us, was possessed of less patience than Gassendi. He 
probably felt much less interest in the phenomenon ; perhaps, even, he 
placed very little faith in the calculations of Kepler. Whatever was the 
reason, he had grown weary of watching and had left his post. Gassendi 
had to continue his observations alone, hoping that at least his assistant 
would return before the planet had passed completely off the sun’s face. 
Fortunately this happened; the requisite observations were made for 
determining the time of egress; and thus an important addition was made 
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to our knowledge of the motions of the innermost planet of the solar 
system. 

Gassendi sent an amusing account of his observations to Professor 
Shickhard of the University of Tiibingen. ‘‘ The crafty god,” he wrote, 
‘had sought to deceive astronomers by passing over the sun a little 
earlier than was expected, and had drawn a veil of dark clouds over the 
earth in order to make his escape more effectual. But Apollo, acquainted 
with his knavish tricks from his infancy, would not allow him to pass 
altogether unnoticed. To be brief, I have been more fortunate than those 
hunters after Mercury who sought the cunning god in the sun. I found 
him out, and saw him where no one else had hitherto seen him.” 

Gassendi relates that the planet as seen projected on the image of the 
sun did not appear altogether black, but was greyish, and somewhat 
ruddy round the margin. Doubtless these peculiarities were due to the 
method of observation made use of by the astronomer. He estimated the 
apparent diameter of the spot at about one-ninetieth part of the sun’s 
apparent diameter, an estimate considerably exceeding the true dimensions, 
but still more considerably below the dimensions which astronomers had 
been disposed to assign to the planet. 

Gassendi, although he did not observe the commencement of the 
transit, was yet able to compute the time of its occurrence. He found 
that the transit had begun nearly five hours before the time assigned 
by Kepler. 

The second observed transit of Mercury took place on November 8, 
1651. The observations of Gassendi had enabled astronomers to estimate 
the epoch of the transit much more exactly than in the former instance. 
It resulted from their calculations that the phenomenon would not be 
visible in England, or indeed in Europe ; but would be well seen over a 
large part of Asia. Accordingly a young Englishman, Jeremiah Shakeriey, 
went to Surat in India, for the purpose of witnessing the phenomenon. 
Such a journey undertaken for such a purpose in an age when sea-voyages 
were not only much more protracted, but also far more dangerous than in 
the present day, must be looked upon as a remarkable and commendable 
instance of devotion to-scientific pursuits. It is pleasing to be able to 
record that the energy of the young Englishman was rewarded by complete 
success. 

The third observed transit took place on May 3rd, 1661. It was 
observed by Hevelius at Dantzic, and at London by Huyghens, Street, 
and Mercator. Hevelius was surprised to find that the diameter of the 
planet was very much smaller than he had been led to expect. He found 
on measurement that Gassendi’s estimate was nearly twice as great as the 
true diameter of‘the planet. 

The fourth transit of Mercury was observed by Halley at St. Helena 
on November 7, 1677. He was the first astronomer who had ever 
observed the complete passage of the planet across the solar disc. 

During the transit of 1786, M. Plantade noticed that a luminous ring 
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appeared to surround the disc of the planet. He was disposed to attribute 
this appearance to the existence of an atmosphere around Mercury. 
Other observers have noticed a similar phenomenon during subsequent 
transits. During the transit of 1799, MM. Schriter and Harding 
observed it, and described it as a nebulous ring of a dark tinge approaching 
a violet colour. Dr. Moll, of Utrecht, observed a similar appearance during 
the transit of 1832. 

But we are not justified in concluding that the ring is caused by an 
atmosphere around the planet. Far more probably it is merely an optical 
phenomenon, depending on idiosyncrasies either of the observer or the 
instrument. For during the very transits mentioned above, other observers 
of equal skill with those we have named and armed with instruments of 
equal power failed to detect any signs of a ring round the planet. The 
most eminent modern observers have been similarly unsuccessful during 
subsequent transits. In fact, it Mercury have an atmosphere at all resem- 
bling our own in extent and density, it would be impossible for the most 
acute observer to detect any indication of its existence. It would merely 
serve somewhat to round off any inequality which might otherwise appear 
around the circumference of the planet’s disc, but could not possibly be 
distinguished—so minute would be its relative extent—from the black 
mass of the planet’s body. 

Another very singular observation was made during the transit of 1799. 
Messrs. Schréter and Harding noticed two small spots of a greyish colour 
on the disc of the planet. During the transit of 1832 Dr. Moll witnessed 
asimilar phenomenon, except that instead of two spots, one only was seen. 
Again in 1848 Messrs. Reade and Dell noticed a greyish spot with 
undefined edges. Captain Sir Edward Belcher, R.N., wrote to Professor 
Powell, that a similar phenomenon was witnessed when the transit of 1848 
was observed with Sir James South’s great reflecting telescope, when the 
aperture (nearly one foot) had been reduced by a diaphragm—as is 
commonly done when the atmosphere is disturbed—to three inches. 

It is not easy to explain this singular appearance. If, indeed, there 
were but one spot, and if this spot were always seen exactly in the middle 
of the black dise of the planet, it would be easy to account for the appear- 
ance. Professor Powell has shown that if a small opaque disc, on a piece 
of ground glass strongly illuminated from behind, be viewed with a 
telescope whose aperture has been diminished so as to be very small, 
an appearance similar to that seen during the transit of 1848 may be 
noticed. But the appearance of two grey spots, or of a single spot not 
concentric with the outline of the disc, is by no means explicable in this 
way. Dr. Moll’s drawing, for example, shows that the spot he saw was 
not concentric with the disc. Professor Powell’s explanation requires that 
the spot should be exactly in the centre of the disc. And, as we have said, 
Messrs. Schréter and Harding saw two spots. Thus we are compelled to 
assume that unless Schréter, Harding, and Dr. Moll have been altogether 
deceived, there are portions of Mercury's surface which have a species of 
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phosphorescent power, so as to present a greyish appearance even when 
the light-gathering power of the telescope has been so reduced as to admit 
of the direct observation of the sun’s blazing dise. When we remember 
that the electric light and the lime light, altogether unbearable through 
their intensity when viewed alone, appear absolutely black when projected 
on the solar disc, we cannot but feel surprised that any portions of Mer- 
cury’s surface should appear grey when the planet is transiting the sun. 
Greyness, under these circumstances, would signify an absolutely unbear- 
able intensity of illumination, if Mercury could be viewed directly without 
darkening glasses or any of the other arrangements which astronomers are 
compelled to make use of in viewing the sun. For the present we think 
the most prudent course is to accept Professor Grant’s opinion that ‘“ the 
observations of future transits of the planet can alone throw additional 
light upon the subject.” 

When the planet was transiting the sun in November, 1848, the black 
edge of its dise appeared to one of the observers at Greenwich to be con- 
nected for some time with the edge of the solar dise by black lines. This 
observation, if confirmed, would indicate the existence of very large 
mountains upon the surface of the planet. Other observers on the same 
occasion failed to notice any appearance of the sort; but those who are 
familiar with the difficulties which attend the use of powerful telescopes 
will fail to recognize in this circumstance any sufficient reason for doubting 
the correctness of the first observation. One observer may be favoured 
with a distinct view of an object at the same moment that another observer 
sees it confused and almost obliterated by atmospheric disturbances. We 
have ourselves frequently watched a celestial object for nine or ten minutes 
together without seeing it distinctly for more, perhaps, than a single second 
of time. A momentary view of this sort might occur at an instant when 
some remarkable appearance was visible, in the case of one observer, 
while another observer—perhaps separated only by a few yards from the 
former—might not have the least suspicion that such an appearance had 
been observable. 

We shall conclude our account of individual transits by recording the 
observations made during the transit of November 8, 1848, by that most 
sharp-sighted of all modern observers, the late Mr. W. R. Dawes. He 
observed the transit at Cranbrook in Kent. He writes :— Nothing 
remarkable was noticed until Mercury advanced on the sun’s dise to about 
three-quarters of its own diameter, when the cusps appeared much 
rounded off, giving a pear-shaped appearance to the planet. The degree 
of this deformity varied, however, with the steadiness and definition of 
the sun’s edge, being least when the definition was best. A few seconds 
before the complete entrance of the planet, the sun’s edge became much 
more steady, and the cusps sharper, though still occasionally a little 
thicker towards their points by reason of the undulations. At the instant 
of their junction the definition was pretty good, and they formed the 
finest conceivable line, Mercury appearing at the same time perfectly 
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round .... Yo difference is recognized between the polar and equatorial 
diameters of this planet; yet my observations, both with a refracting and 
a reflecting telescope, show a perceptible difference, and nearly to the 
same amount. .... The compression of the planet would seem to be 
about one twenty-ninth.” 

Intimately associated with the subject we are now considering, is the 
question of the existence of a planet within the orbit of Mercury. There 
are instances on record in which circular black spots have been seen to 
pass across the sun’s dise with a rapidity wholly inconsistent with the 
supposition that they have been solar spots. On October 10, 1802, the 
astronomer Fritsch saw a round spot of this sort, which moved per- 
ceptibly in two minutes, and after a cloudy interval of four hours had 
disappeared. On October 19, 1819, Stark saw a sharply defined and per- 
fectly round spot, about the size of Mercury, which had disappeared in 
the evening of the same day. On October 11, 1847, Dr. Julius Schmidt 
saw a small black spot move swiftly across the sun’s disc. On 
October 14, 1849, the same observer noticed a similar phenomenon. He 
remarks of the spot seen in this instance that “it was certainly neither a 
bird nor an insect.”’ 

But of all the observations of this sort, that which has attracted most 
attention is the one claimed to have been made by M. Lescarbault in the 
spring of 1859. 

Leverrier had announced as the result of certain calculations which he 
had made about the motions of the planet Mercury, that there probably 
exists a planet which moves between Mercury and the sun, and produces 
by its attractive influences certain peculiarities in the motion of Mercury 
which he was unable otherwise to account for. When this announcement 
was made public, M. Lescarbault, a physician, residing at Orgéres, in the 
department of Eure et Loire, France, was induced to publish the account 
of an observation which he had made only a few months before. He 
stated that on March 26, 1859, he had seen an object passing across the 
sun’s dise which he had supposed might be a new planet; but he was 
unwilling, he said, to announce the discovery he had made, because he 
imagined that before long he might be able to make confirmatory 
observations. 

Leverrier, with characteristic decision, determined forthwith to obtain 
a personal interview with the astronomical doctor. 

On calling at M. Lescarbault’s residence he refused to announce his 
name, but in brusque and abrupt tones thus accosted the physician,— 
“So, sir, it is you who pretend to have discovered a new planct, and 
keep your observations secret for nine months. This is a grave offence. 
I have come, sir, with the intention of examining your pretensions, and 
proving that (if you are not dishonest) you have been deceived. Let us 
hear your story.” On this the doctor quietly described the phenomena 
he had seen. Leverrier asked him by what means he had been enabled 
to time his observations. The doctor pulled out a watch which had not 
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even a second-hand. As may be supposed, Leverrier, accustomed to see 
none but the most perfect time-keepers employed in observations of this 
sort, was dissatisfied. ‘‘ My suspicions are confirmed,” he cried; ‘do 
you pretend with an old watch like that, showing only minutes, to estimate 
seconds ?’’ Lescarbault replied by producing an ivory ball attached to a 
silken thread, which he hung on a nail, and caused to oscillate. Leverrier 


counts the oscillations for a while, and finds that the novel pendulum is 
‘marking seconds with a very reasonable approach to accuracy. ‘ But 


how do you estimate the number of seconds, since there is nothing to mark 
them ?” he asks. Lescarbault states that, being accustomed to feel 
pulses and count their pulsations, he finds no difficulty in applying a 
similar process to the pendulum. 

The telescope having been submitted to examination, and pronounced 
satisfactory, Leverrier asks for the memorandum of the observation. 
Lescarbault searches about for a while, and at length produces the required 
document,—covered with grease and laudanum. Other questions are 
asked and satisfactory replies obtained. The doctor’s calculations 
respecting the orbital motion of the supposed planet are not found ; but 
he accounts for this by stating that, being short of paper, his method has 
been to make his calculations on a plank, and when new ones are 
required, to make room for them by planing the others off. The loss 
would not seem to have been great, as Lescarbault was 10 mathematician. 

Finally Leverrier ‘‘ became perfectly satisfied that av intra-Mercurial 
planet had been seen. He congratulated the medical practitioner upon 
his discovery, and left with the intention of making the facts thus obtained 
the basis of fresh calculations.” 

Singularly enough, it appeared afterwards that the French astronomer 
Liais was observing the sun in Brazil at the very hour when Lescarbault 
saw his planet. Liais is certain that nothing of the kind was visible, 
although the telescope he was using was much more powerful than the 
doctor’s. On this account great doubt has been thrown on Lescarbault’s 
account. We believe, however, that it is quite possible that M. Liais 
should have overlooked the planet, despite his opinion to the contrary. 

The last observation of the kind which has been made, took place on 
March 20, 1862. On that day, Mr. Lummis, of Liverpool, was examining 
the sun’s disc, between the hours of nine and ten in the morning, when he 
noticed a spot, circular in figure and perfectly black in colour. He called 
a friend to the telescope, and both agreed as to the appearance of the spot. 
During twenty minutes Mr. Lummis watched the spot travelling rapidly 
across the sun’s disc. He was then called away to attend to official duties, 
and was unable to observe the object further. He wrote to Hind on the 
subject, and that eminent astronomer corrected a mistake in Mr. Lummis’s 
estimates. 

It will be noticed that all the transits occurred in March and October. 
It has been calculated that if the observed appearances are really due to 
the existence of a planet within the orbit of Mercury, transits can only 
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occur towards the end of March and in the beginning of April, or towards 
the end of September and in the beginning of October. 

On the whole, we think there is good reason for believing in the exist- 
ence of such a planet. Astronomers, in anticipation of its actual discovery, 
have assigned to it the name Vulcan. 

The transit of Mercury, which takes place on November 5, will be 
carefully watched by all our best observers. A large number of amateurs 
will also take part, no doubt, in observing the interesting phenomenon. 
The construction of cheap telescopes, which yet are capable of doing useful 
work, has largely increased the number of those who will be able to watch 
the transit. And, in particular, the recent invention of silvered-glass 
mirrors by the German optician Steinheil, and the construction in England 
of a form of reflecting telescope, which is far more convenient to use than 
the ordinary telescope, has made amateur observation at once more effec- 
tive and more pleasing than of old. It used to require that a person 
should really have his heart in the subject of astronomy, to enable him 
unflinchingly to fix himself in all the various and awkward positions which 
ordinary telescopic observation requires. Very few could endure with 
comfort the attitudinizing of the observing-room when elevated objects had 
to be looked at. But now that an observer can obtain an instrument 
which is not only cheaper than the old-fashioned refractors, but enables 
him to observe all objects whatever with his eyes directed horizontally, 
many, who would otherwise have been deterred from astronomy, are found 
to take a daily increasing interest in the observation of celestial objects. 
We trust that no unfavourable circumstances of weather, or the like, will 
prevent the approaching transit from being well seen by the numerous 
observers who will be on the watch for the phenomenon. 
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In writing of the contradictory results of the general election of 1708 and 
of the general election of 1710, Lord Stanhope observes, with something 
less than his usual perspicacity, ‘‘ How strange and sudden are the 
veerings of popular favour! Some grounds have elsewhere been given 
that will partly account for these revulsions; but to explain them 
altogether on anything like reason, or without a liberal allowance for the 
caprice of popular assemblies, would, I believe, be found as impracticable 
as to say why the wind should blow from the north to-day and from the 
south to-morrow.” It appears to us, on the contrary, that these revulsions 
of feeling are often more apparent than real, and that beneath the 
superficial instability of public opinion which the historian rebukes, the 
operations of a uniform principle may generally be traced. Even where this 
is not the case, such oscillations of popular feeling as Lord Stanhope is 
describing are far from unintelligible or irrational. In the particular 
instance which he mentions, they represented the perplexity and indecision 
of the entire nation, swinging doubtfully between the two theories of 
government, and inclining to one or to the other as the circumstances of 
the moment swayed them. Such was pre-eminently the condition of the 
English people during the forty years that passed away between the 
deposition of King James II. and the death of King George I. While 
the memory of the Stuarts was still green, while a generation which had 
personally known them still survived, the old mystic loyalty, though 
sometimes eclipsed, was never eradicated from the hearts of men; and 
maintained a nearly equal struggle with the national common-sense view 
of government and the national dislike of Popery, which formed the 
mainstay of the new settlement. But as this generation gradually died off, 
and -a new one arose with whom Jacobitism was either a mere idea, or 
the stalking-horse of political ambition, the oscillation began to cease, and 
had disappeared altogether before the resignation of Sir Robert Walpole. 
Vestiges of the old sentiment still lingered in this country, and more than 
mere vestiges in Scotland. But as a practical influence determining the 
result of elections and deciding the fate of cabinets, it was obsolete and 
powerless. Nothing similar to that period of transition has subsequently 
occurred in England; and we have, accordingly, no similar instances to 
record of popular ‘‘revulsions.” But the revulsions which did occur within 
that period might be accounted for on the grounds above given even 
were there no others by which some of them at least may be adequately 
explained. 

In giving a brief account of the “ critical elections” which have 
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taken place in England from the reign of Queen Anne to the present 
day,—meaning by “critical elections” such as have decided either the 
fate of parties or the fortunes of celebrated Ministers,—we shall begin 
with the general election of 1710, which to some extent decided both ; and 
is a perfect illustration of those popular reactions which so perplex the 
historian we have quoted. In April, 1708, the majority returned to the 
House of Commons had been a Whig majority. The Whig Ministers were 
the popular Ministers of the day. The Duke of Marlborough was the idol 
of the nation. The Protestant succession was what no man dared publicly 
decry. In September, 1710, the Queen was in a position to dismiss her 
Ministry, to insult the Duke, to call men to her councils who were adverse 
to the Protestant succession, and afterwards to dissolve Parliament and 
appeal to the country with an absolute assurance of triumph. No doubt 
the popular mind had been highly inflamed against the Whigs by the 
impeachment of Sacheverel. A High Church “cry” had been got up, 
which was all to the advantage of the Tories. But neither cry nor 
‘‘caprice’’ is, in our eyes, sufficient to explain the entire change of mind 
which the constituencies then displayed. 

It was tolerably well known in the country that the sympathies of the 
Queen, in spite of her intimacy with the Marlboroughs, were all with the 
exile at St. Germains; and the knowledge was by no means to her detri- 
ment. In dismissing Sunderland and Godolphin, and replacing them by 
Oxford and Bolingbroke, she was supposed to be exercising her own inde- 
pendent will, and to be vindicating the dignity of the crown. Now, 
curious as it may seem, it appears to us beyond a doubt that multitudes 
of people who would have hooted at arbitrary power and cheered at parlia- 
mentary government, if put to them in those words, would frequently 
regard with approval the assertion of the royal prerogative. The truth 
we suspect to be, that the delicacy of the political fiction on which 
monarchy is based in this kingdom is rather thrown away upon the multi- 
tude. They like to see a king or queen do something : partly because they 
think the wearer of the crown ought to do something ; partly because a 
royal act, proceeding from the breast of Majesty in virtue of some 
undefinable power, and not visibly connected with “law” as they 
see it in the courts and at assizes, is impressive and imposing, and 
appeals strongly to the imagination. For this reason alone we could be- 
lieve that Queen Anne’s change of Ministry was popular, did not contem- 
porary records abundantly justify the hypothesis. In the second place, it 
is probable, if not certain, that the better informed part of the nation had 
begun to grow dissatisfied with the continuance of the French war. All 
the objects for which it was originally undertaken could have been secured 
at the Congress of Gertruydenberg in 1709 ; and it was whispered about 
that it was only prolonged now to gratify the personal ambition of “one 
too-powerful individual.” ‘With the truth or falsehood of such suspicions 
we are not concerned. It is certain they were generally entertained ; and, 
coupled with all the burdens of the war, they were quite sufficient to 
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undermine Marlborough’s popularity. Thirdly, there was the old jealousy 
between the country gentlemen and the nobility; and though the former 
had too lively a recollection of the civil war to be eager to take arms for 
the Stuarts, they had no objection to put a slight upon the Whig oligarchy 
when it could be done without danger of encouraging the Jacobites too 
much. With a Stuart Queen upon the throne this object was easily 
attainable, and this last consideration, moreover, has no small share in the 
difference to be observed between the last two elections which took place 
in her reign and the elections of 1716. But among these various motives 
which determined the judgment of the constituents we see little or no 
evidence of popular caprice. There was, in the first place, one of those 
temporary reactions of opinion which was characteristic of the period ; 
and there were, secondly, many practical reasons which, rightly or 
wrongly, had alienated the country from the Whigs: but of mere blind 
caprice, or inexplicable revulsions of opinion, nothing. Such is the 
history of the famous elections of 1710, which replaced the Tories in 
office after twenty years of practical exclusion from it; which finished 
the career of Marlborough and opened the career of Bolingbroke ; which 
led to a general European settlement in force for more than ninety years, 
and set an example of commercial liberality which it was reserved for our 
own generation to acknowledge and adopt. 

The elections of 1713,—for these were the days of triennial parlia- 
ments,—made little change in the relative strength of parties. But with 
the spring of 1716 the new dynasty was on the throne, and an appeal 
was made to the people to confirm the Act of Settlement, and endorse the 
policy of the Whigs in placing the Elector on the throne. In spite of 
what had seemed to be the popular sentiment only three years before, 
the appeal was entirely successful. A large majority was returned in 
favour of revolution principles; and with permanent results as important 
as those which we have assigned to the election just described. 
Parliamentary government, Protestant principles, and the German 
alliance, the three constituents of English history for at least a century 
and a half, were then finally established. 

But we cannot see that this sudden change in public opinion is any more 
owing to caprice than the previous one. Between a Stuart on the throne 
and a Stuart in exile, the difference was considerable. The Tory country 
gentlemen were afraid of another civil wer. To expel George I. now 
would require another civil war. Yet with George upon the throne the 
Whigs, they well knew, would monopolize all the sweets of office and all 
the indirect advantages of power. It was not worth their while then to sit 
in that House of Commons. In the next place the restoration of the 
Stuarts had now come to be associated in the popular mind with the idea 
of a French invasion ; and this cooled their ardour not a little in favour 
of that luckless cause. Lastly, by the impeachment of Bolingbroke and 
Ormond, and the general dispersion of its leaders, the whole Tory party were 
left like sheep without a shepherd. They had no one to direct them in 
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the manifold intricacies of electioneering. They had no “cry :” a more 
important point in those days than it is even in our own. If to all these 
various reasons we add the absence of such causes of discontent as the 
attack on Sacheverel and the prolongation of the French war, we shall see 
that there was plenty to account for the general election of 1716 without 
falling back upon the agency of popular caprice. It is remarkable, however, 
and it illustrates what we just now said cf the oscillation of public 
opinion during the period in question, that immediately after this election, 
the Whig administration began to see the necessity of providing against 
another ‘‘revulsion” of opinion to be apprehended at the next. In 
February, 1716, this Parliament was returned; and before the end of April 
the Septennial Act had passed both Houses. The almost equal struggle 
between the old principles and the new had been inclined one way by the 
circumstances of 1710, and another by the circumstances of 1716. Who 
was to say that a third set of circumstances might not turn the scale once 
more in 1719 ? 

The Septennial Act fulfilled its object. By 1722 the Whigs were 
confirmed in power. Jacobitism was beginning to pass into that second 
stage which we have described. And from 1716 to 1734, one general 
election was like another, no fair trial of strength between the two parties 
having occurred at any one of them. Our next “ critical election’ accord- 
ingly comes before us upon another scene, under new conditions, when 
political parties had been shuffled and dealt out afresh, and when the 
members of the House of Commons who had been. elected because they 
were Jacobites might have been counted on one’s fingers. Not that an 
extensive Jacobite conspiracy did not exist in England during the whole 
twenty years, perhaps, that elapsed between the death of the Regent 
Orleans and the landing of Prince Charles Edward ; but the cause had 
lost its hold upon the nation, and no longer in any appreciable degree 
influenced elections. 

In 1784, then, there was an appeal to the constituencies by the Opposi- 
tion and the Government, such as we are now accustomed to, upon general 
questions of policy, and without, as far as we can learn, any tacit refer- 
ence even to the exiled family. The Opposition was sanguine of success. 
They had two excellent cries, the Excise Scheme, and the Septennial Act, 
which was very unpopular, and which Ministers had refused to repeal. 
But more than all this, Government had for the last eight years been 
exposed to a species of warfare in which Ministers were at a marked dis- 
advantage. Literature was on the side of the Tories. The reasons why 
it was so are too well known to be repeated. And at the head of the 
body of guerillas who harassed the Ministry from all sides was the 
vengeful spirit and the piercing pen of Bolingbroke himself. Whatever 
can be done by political journalism to blacken the character and distort 
the policy of a rival statesman, it may be asserted, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the Craftsman did. Walpole, on the other hand, secure 
of the court ; as unscrupulous in his means as we believe he was honest in 
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his ends ; and relying, with just confidence, on the beneficent character of 
his long administration, was not afraid of the result, though far too wise to 
be careless. Towards the expenses of the election he is said to have 
contributed no less a sum than 60,0002. out of his own pocket. But the 
event, though a disappointment to the Tories, was on the whole 
discouraging to the Minister. The battle was fought out in April, and con- 
ducted with uncommon acrimony in all parts of the kingdom. The result 
was to lessen the Ministerial majority by about one-third ; but to leave the 
Opposition at the same time just as far from office as ever. Bolingbroke 
stopped the Craftsman, and retired to the Continent. The old Tory 
leaders, Shippen, Wyndham, Barnard, who had borne the burden and heat 
of the day, saw the prize for which they had long contended snatched 
from their grasp. With the election of 1784 vanished the last chance which 
had arisen since the death of Queen Anne of a pure Tory administration. 
The time was not yet. At the next critical election the Whigs indeed 
were turned out ; but the Tories were not brought in. 

This election took place exactly seven years afterwards, in 1741, and 
the result, as all the world knows, was the defeat and resignation of Sir 
Robert Walpole. But, after all, this was only the concluding act of the 
drama begun in ’34; and the final result proved that though the Minister 
had lost his popularity, the resolution at which the country had arrived 
in 1716 was still dominant in England. Shortly after the last-mentioned 
year, the oscillation between Jacobitism and “ Guelphism” had begun to 
subside, and the public remained steady to Whig principles for upwards 
of fifty years. In 1784, the Tories of the Bolingbroke school—a class of 
Tories distinct alike from Jacobites, Peelites, or Eldonites—had their 
chance, fought their battle, and lost it, and from that time forth ceased to 
exist as a substantive power in the State. The election of 1741 accom- 
plished one-half of their original design, and overthrew Walpole ; but it 
brought no advantage to themselves. Within three years of the great 
Opposition triumph, a steady, old-fashioned Whig government, slightly 
reinforced by the ‘ Patriots,’ was again in office under Henry Pelham, 
who retained power till his death, eleven years afterwards, and bequeathed 
it to his party for another twelve or fifteen years. 

We have now to take a considerable leap in advance before we come 
to another election which deserves the title of ‘‘ critical.” After the death 
of George II., the nation was gradually converted to Toryism by the 
character and conduct of his successor, who, whatever he might appear to 
those who had opportunities of knowing him, to the great mass of the 
people was an object of the sincerest veneration. But the change was 
gradual both in the country and the House of Commons, and not the 
result of any sudden ‘revulsion of feeling ”’ or special appeal to the con- 
stituencies. The general election of 1784 is remarkable rather for having 
shown that although the House of Commons had deserted the principles 
on which it was returned, the people were still true to them. The Parlia- 
ment which was dissolved in 1784, had been elected in 1780, when it was 
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found, contrary to the expectations of the Opposition, that the country was 
in favour of the Government, and that Lord North’s majority was little, if 
at all, diminished. In other words, the House of Commons in which the 
celebrated Coalition Ministry was formed against the King’s party, was the 
very same House of Commons which had been elected to support the 
King. Is it to be wondered at, therefore, that on the first appeal to 
the people the Coalition was scattered to the winds? It has often seemed 
to us that this memorable election has been a good deal misunderstood. 
Undoubtedly Fox’s India Bill created great alarm in certain quarters ; 
and the gallantry of Mr. Pitt had enlisted the sympathies of the people. 
But no special causes were required to produce the great Tory majority 
which was the fruits of the election. The electors of 1784 were the 
electors of 1774, and the electors of 1780. They had returned a large 
Tory majority on the two first occasions, and why should they not 
again? Though many of the old Tory party in the House of Commons, 
disgusted with the American war, had followed Lord North in his desertion 
of his old principles and his alliance with the Whig oligarchy, yet public 
feeling had not changed. The election which followed was only the 
undoing of the coalition, and the restoration of the. status quo. The Tory 
majority of Lord North became the Tory majority of Mr. Pitt. The 
current resumed its course, and Government proceeded as before. 
Probably there has been no election in our annals, if we except 1831, 
when the dominant party in Parliament met with so complete and so 
sudden a chastisement at the hands of the people as they did at the 
period in question. One hundred and sixty supporters of the Coalition 
lost their seats; and it was doubtful for a time whether even Mr. Fox 
would be re-elected for Westminster. The aristocratic interest in York- 
shire, which, in the pointed language of Macaulay, had made the county 
like a Whig borough, was beaten out of the field by Mr. Wilberforce. 
Mr. Hill came in at the head of the poll for the University of Cambridge. 
The discomfiture of the Whigs in 1710 was a drawn battle compared to 
the rout of 1784. The decisive and permanent effects of this election 
are too well known to be repeated. It seated the Tories in office for 
forty-eight years, and Mr. Pitt, with a brief intermission, for his life. 
And it was not until a new generation had grown up, and new ideas and new 
wants taken possession of the public mind, that the Whigs recovered from 
the blow. Thus we see that the four critical elections of the last century 
were in 1710, in 1716, in 1734, and in 1784,—+two of them favourable to 
the Whigs, and two to the Tories. But in none of the three which 
involved great and sudden changes do we observe any agency at work 
which can properly be called caprice. Both in 1710 and in 1784 the 
people were really glad to see the royal prerogative exerted ; and we have 
pointed out the reasons which they had for believing that it was, in one 
instance at least, exerted on the right side. But no one who studies 
attentively the history of the eighteenth century can fail to perceive that 
the independence of the Crown was always a favourite idea with the 
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English people, and that the hustings orator who was capable of painting 
with effect the thraldom of his gracious sovereign, and his own loyal 
resolve to assist in the work of emancipation, was certain of vociferous 
applause. This sentiment was at the bottom of the Tory successes both. 
in 1710 and in 1784. The Whig victories, on the other hand, were 
owing to two equally deeply rooted sentiments in the English mind,—the 
dread of Popery, and the pride which bristled at the notion of the Stuarts 
riding back on French bayonets. This very same feeling cost William his 
Dutch Guards, and but for that, would have cost him his throne. And 
although the avowed Jacobites felt that nothing could be done without 
French assistance, the very necessity discredited the cause in the eyes of 
the nation at large. 

The next really critical election that we have to record brings us down 
to a period within the memory of middle-aged men, and is hardly beyond 
the limits of contemporary history; we mean, of course, the memorable 
and decisive election of 1881. In this we see the results of a change in 
public opinion which had been gradually maturing for many years, and 
not merely one of the extreme oscillations which belong to a period of 
transition. The slow, half-conscious growth of a spirit of Liberalism, 
which had been in progress during the Regency and the reign of George IV., 
was analogous rather to the growth of that new Toryism which took place 
after the accession of George III. than to those “revulsions of feeling” 
which occurred half a century before: whether with or without reason, 
the people at the one time had grown tired of the Whigs, and at the other 
had grown tired of the Tories. And it is wonderful still to reflect on the 
energy and enthusiasm which sustained the independent electors in their 
great struggle against all the old influences by which they had so long 
been guided. In the English counties, where, however, the Whigs had of 
late years commanded a small majority, almost every election went in 
favour of the Reformers. In the open boroughs the same spirit was 
victorious. And when Parliament reassembled the Ministerial majority 
of one was changed into 186. The work of 1784 was thoroughly un- 
done ; the great party which had ruled for forty-seven years completely 
broken up, never again to be reunited upon the same or even a kindred 
basis. But it would be as great a mistake to attribute this result exclu- 
sively to the operation of Reform as to attribute the results of 1784 
exclusively to the unpopularity of the India Bill. A long train of causes 
had been silently at work, in each case paving the way for the great 
revolution that ensued. And we believe it will be found that in all cases 
of critical elections, excepting such as have occurred during exceptional 
and transitional epochs, the same law has been at work. Revolutions on 
a small scale, they resemble revolutions on a large scale. The osten- 
sible cause is never the real cause, or certainly never the only cause. 
The forthcoming election will probably be another case in point. It will 
not be decided exclusively on the merits of the Irish Church. 

The election of 1841, though certainly, according to our own defini- 
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tion, a critical election, and though apparently evincing a great and 
sudden change in popular opinion, was not in reality any sign that 
the people of this country had abandoned the ideas which had inspired 
them only nine years before. Many of the Whig leaders were per- 
sonally unpopular, while the whole party reaped the fruits of those 
exaggerated promises in which the champions of reform had rashly per- 
mittted themselves to indulge. The Reform Bill had not touched those 
hardships which it was expected instantaneously to cure. Wages had 
not risen; bread was found to be as dear under the new system as it had 
been under the old. The new Poor Law did not propitiate the poor; while 
Whig finance and Whig foreign policy were viewed with suspicion by the 
rich. A Whig Government had its Newport riots as a Tory Government 
its Manchester riots. All these causes are quite sufficient to account for 
the extraordinary ‘‘ Conservative triumph ” of 1841. But the reader will 
see at a glance that it was purely a matter of administration ; no principle 
was affected by it, as had been the case in 1784 and in 1831. By return- 
ing a Conservative majority under Sir Robert Peel, the people were not 
in the least going back from the principles they had adopted in the Reform 
Bill. Wiser and more experienced than his predecessors, he still sub- 
stantially carried out a liberal system of government. There was, in fact, 
nothing distinctive in the ‘‘ great Conservative party” which the elections of 
1841 brought into power, as there had been in the Tory party of Mr. Pitt 
and the Whig party of Lord Grey. And the best proof of it is that power 
very soon slid back again into the old hands. What we mean is, that the 
appeal to the country in 1831 produced as great and as lasting a change 
as the appeal of 1784 or of 1716; and that the Ministry of Sir Robert 
Peel was no real break in the continuity of the political system which has 
prevailed ever since. What is true of 1841 is a fortiori true of all the 
elections which have followed it. Is it probable that the elections of 1868 
will be the first interruption to the series ? 

We have already stated our opinion that the result of it will not depend 
exclusively on the Irish Church question. Votes will be given for the 
Liberals by men not hostile to that church. Votes will be given for the 
Conservatives by men who disapprove of that church. A broader question 
than this will virtually be submitted to the new constituencies, namely, 
whether, on the whole, the party whose principles have been dominant for 
the last generation, or the party which has only recently succeeded in 
obtaining power, be the one which they prefer to govern them. The more 
closely one studies the history of the last ten years the more difficult does 
it seem to believe that any deeply seated change has been coming over the 
temper of the people similar to those we have described at previous periods. 
On the surface of society, at all events, there appear no marks of such a 
change. But just as we have said that the return of a Conservative 
majority in 1841 was really no departure from the principles of 1832, so 
it might happen now that a Conservative majority should be returned 
owing to accidental preferences, and without affording any proof of a 
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permanent and fundamental reaction. The habits and modes of thought 
of the working classes are, notwithstanding the investigations of the new 
school of philanthropists, still so little understood, the effect upon their minds 
of an appeal to the old anti-papal prejudice is so difficult to be estimated 
that he would be a bold man indeed who should venture to predict with con- 
fidence the issue of the approaching contest. But whatever it may be, of one 
thing we can hardly allow ourselves to doubt. Should the superior manage- 
ment, and the strength of a particular prejudice, return to the next House of 
Commons a majority for the existing Cabinet, that Cabinet will have to 
accommodate itself to the spirit of the last thirty years, and be in fact, as 
in name, “ truly liberal.’’ On the various occasions we have mentioned, 
not only were great parties and great Ministers confirmed in, or expelled 
from, power; but new principles of government were recognized or per- 
petuated. But the English nation has not been reconverted to Conservatism 
as it was understood thirty years ago. So far, therefore, the elections of 1868 
will not take rank with those great elections which changed the principles 
on which this kingdom was to be governed. But it will be as important as 
that of 1734, when a final appeal to the nation was made by a great party 
whose existence was staked on the result, and whose dissolution was the 
yirtual consequence. Had the Tories come into power in 1734, they would 
not, after all, have materially modified the Whig system of administration, 
just as, if they remain in now, they cannot materially modify the Liberal 
system. ‘The verdict of the country on the former occasion was that they 
would have none of that party. The time had not arrived when its 
distinctive principles could be useful. The fact that the Tory party now 
is in office, and was then out of office, makes no real difference. They are 
the minority appealing to the nation to reverse its last verdict recorded in 
favour of their opponents. Should their appeal be successful it will, how- 
ever, as in the case of 1841, be merely a temporary accident, and not 
indicative of any permanent or long-matured revolution of opinion. 

















From an Island, 
ee Oh ee 
PART I. 
I. 


HE long room was full of people 
sitting quietly in the twilight. Only 
one lamp was burning at the far 
end. The verandah outside was dim 
4 with shadow; between each leafy 
arch there glimmered a line of sea 
et and of down. It was a grey still 
, evening, sad, with distant storms. 
St. Julian, the master of the house, 
= was sitting under the verandah, 
S- smoking, with William, the eldest 
son. The mother and Mrs. William 
were on a sofa together, talking in a 
low voice over one thing and another. 
Hester was sitting at the piano with 
her hands in her lap, looking music, 
though she was not playing, with 
her white dress quivering in the 
gloom. Lord Ulleskelf, who had 
= come over to see us, was talking to 
Emilia, the pore daaiihce, ‘aol to Aileen, the youngest of the dines: : 
while I and my own little Mona and the little ones were playing at the 
other end of the room at a sort of twilight game of beating hands and 
singing sing-song nursery-rhymes,—haymaking the children called it. 

‘‘ Are there any letters ?’’ said St. Julian, looking in at them all from 
his verandah. ‘‘ Has Emmy got hers ?” 

‘‘T have sent Rogers into Tarmouth to meet the post,” said the mother ; 
and as she spoke the door opened, and the post came in. 

Poor Emmy’s face, which had lighted up eagerly, fell in an instant: 
she saw that there was no foreign letter for her. 

It was a small mail, not worth sending for, Mrs. St. Julian evidently 
thought as she looked at her daughter with her kind, anxious eyes. 
“‘ Here is something for you, Emmy,” she said; ‘ for you, Queenie” (to 
me). ‘My letter is from Mr. Hexham ; he is coming to-morrow.” 

My letter was from the grocer :— 

Mrs. CampBey is respectfully informed by Mr. Tiggs that he has sent different 
samples of tea and coffee for her approbation, for the use of Mr. St. Julian’s house- 


hold and family: also a choice assortment of sperms. Mr. Tiggs regrets extremely 
that any delay should have arisen in the delivery of the preserved cherries and 
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apricots. He forwards the order this day, as per invoice. Mr. T. trusts that hig 
unremitting exertions may meet with Mrs, C.’s approval and continued recommenda- 
tion and patronage. 

Albert Edward House, September 21. 


This was not very interesting, except to the housekeeper : Mrs. St. Julian 
had set me to keep house for her down here in the country. The children, 
however, who generally insisted upon reading all my correspondence, were 
much excited by the paragraph in which Mr. Tiggs mentioned cherries 
and dried apricots. ‘‘ Why did Mr. Tiggs forget them ?”’ said little Susan, 
the granddaughter, solemnly. ‘Oh, I wish they would come,” said 
Nelly. ‘‘ Greedy, greedy!” sung George, the youngest boy. Meanwhile 
the elders were discussing their correspondence, and the mother had been 


reading out Mr. Hexham’s note :— 

Lyndhurst, September 21. 
Have you room for me, my dear Mrs. St. Julian, and may I come to-morrow 
for a few days with my van? I find it is a most delightful mode of conveyance, and 
I have been successful enough to take some most lovely photographic views in the New 
Forest. I now hope to explore your island, beginning with the “ Lodges,” if you are 
still in the same hospitable mind you were when I last saw you. 

With best remembrances to your Husband and the young Ladies, 
Your devoted, 
G. Hexuam, 


“TJ like Mr. Hexham. I am glad he is coming,” said Mrs. St. Julian. 

« This is an official-looking missive,” said Lord Ulleskelf, holding out 
the large square envelope, with a great red seal, which had come for Emmy. 

*‘ What a handwriting!” cried Aileen. She was only fifteen, but she 
was taller already than her married sister, and stood reading over her 
shoulder. ‘‘ What a letter! Oh, Emmy, what a id 

But Mrs. St. Julian, seeing Emmy flush up, interposed again :— 

** Aileen, take these papers to your father. What is it, my dear?” 
to Emilia. 

“Tt is from my sister-in-law,’ Emilia said, blushing in the light of 
the lamp. ‘‘Mamma, what a trouble I am to you. . . . She says 
she is—may she come to stay? . . . And—and—yon see she is dear 
Bevis’s sister, and E 

“Of course, my dear,” said her mother, almost reproachfully. ‘‘ How 
can you ask ?” 

Emilia looked a little relieved, but wistful still. ‘Have you room? 
To-morrow ?”’ she faltered. 

Mrs. St. Julian gave her a kiss, and smiled and said, ‘“ Plenty of room, 
you goose.” And then she read,— 








To the Hon. Mrs. Bevis BEVERLEY, 
The Island, 
Tarmouth, 
Broadshire. 
My pear Esnrua,— Scudamore Castle, September 21. 
Bevis told me to be sure and pay you a visit in his absence, if I had an 
opportunity, and so I shall come, if convenient to you, with my maid and a man, on 
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Saturday, across country from Scudamore Castle. I hear I must cross fron, 
Helmington. I cannot imagine how people can live on an island when there is the 
mainland for them to choose. Yours is not even an island on the map. Things 
have been very pleasant here till two days ago, when it began to pour with rain, and 
my stepmother arrived unexpectedly with Clem, and Clem lost her temper, and 
Pritchard spoilt my new dress, and several pleasant people went away, and I, too, 
determined to take myself off. I shall only stay a couple of days with you, so pray 
tell Mrs. St. Julian that I shall not, I hope, be much in her way. Do not let her 
make any changes for mc; I shall be quite willing to live exactly as you are all 
in the habit of doing. Any room will do for my man, The maid need only have 
a little room next to mine. You won’t mind, I know, if I go my own gait while 
I stay with you, for I am an odd creature, as I dare say you may have often heard 
from Bevis. I expect to feel dreadfully small with all of you clever artistic people, 
but I shall be safe from my lady and Clem, who would never venture to come 
near you. 

My father is all alone at home, and I want to get back to him if I can steal 
a march on my lady. She is so jealous that she will not let me be alone with him 
for one hour if she can help it, in her absence. Before she left Castlerookham she 
sent for that odious sister of hers to play picquet with him, and there was a general 
scene when I objected. My father took part against me, so I started off in a huff, 
but he has managed to shake off the old wretch, I hear, and so I do not mind going 
back. I must say it is very pleasant to have a few halfpence that one can call one’s 
own, and to be able to come and go one’s own way. I assure you that the said 
halfpence do not last for ever, however. Clem took 50/. to pay her milliner’s bill, 
and Bevis borrowed 100I. before he left, but I dare say he will pay me back. 

So good-by, my dear Emilia, for the present. 

Yours ever, 
JANE BEVERLEY. 


Mrs. St. Julian did not offer to show Lady Jane’s letter to St. Julian, 
but folded it up with a faint little suppressed smile. ‘‘I think she must bea 
character, Emmy,” she said. ‘‘I dare say she will be very happy with us. 
Queenie ”’ (to me), “ will you see what can be done to make Lady Jane 
comfortable ? ”’ and there was an end of the matter. Lord Ulleskelf went 
and sat out in the verandah with the others until the storm burst which 
had been gathering, through which he insisted on hurrying home, notwith- 
standing all they could say to detain him. 

We had expected Lady Jane by the boat which brought our other 
guest the next day, but only Mr. Hexham’s dark close-cropped head 
appeared out of the carriage which had been sent to meet them. The 
coachman declared there was no lady alone on board. Emilia wondered 
why her sister-in-law had failed: the others took Lady Jane’s absence 
very calmly, and after some five o’clock tea St. Julian proposed a 
walk. 

‘* Perhaps I had better stay,” Mrs. Beverley said to her mother. 

‘No, my dear, your father will be disappointed. She cannot come 
now,” said Mrs. St. Julian, decidedly; ‘‘ and if she does, I am here 
to receive her. Mr. Hexham, you did not see her on board? A lady 
eer? ks 

No. Hexham had not seen any lone lady on board. There was a 
good-looking person who might have answered the description, but she 
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had a gentleman with her. He lost sight of them at Tarmouth, as he was 
looking after his man, and his van, and his photographic apparatus. It 
was settled Lady Jane could not possibly come till next day. 


II. 


Lady Jane Beverley had always declared that she hated three things 

—islands, clever people, and interference. She knew she was clever, but 
she did not encourage this disposition. It made people bores and radical 
in her own class of life, and forward if they were low. She was not 
pretty. No; she didn’t care for beauty, though she confessed she should 
be very sorry if she was not able to afford to dress in the last fashion. 
It was all very well for artists and such people to say the contrary, but 
she knew that a plain woman well dressed would look better than the 
loveliest dowdy that ever tied her bonnet-strings crooked. It was true 
her brother Bevis had thought otherwise. He had married Emilia, who 
was not in his own rank of life ; but Lady Jane supposed he had taught 
her to dress properly after her marriage. She had done her very best to 
dissuade him from that crazy step: once it was over she made the best of 
it, though none of them would listen to her; and indeed she had twice 
had to lend him sums of money when his father stopped his allowance. 
It is true he paid her back, otherwise she really did not know how she 
could have paid her bills that quarter. If she had not had her own 
independence she scarcely could have got on at all or borne with all 
Lady Mountmore’s whims. However, thanks to old aunt Adelaide, she 
need not think of anybody but herself, and that was a very great com- 
fort to her in her many vexations. As it was, Clem was for ever riding 
Bazook, and laming her ponies, and borrowing money. Beverley and 
Bevis, of course, being her own brothers, had a right to expect she would be 
ready to lend them a little now and then ; but really Clem was only her step- 
sister, and considering the terms she and Lady Mountmore were on. 
Lady Jane had a way of rambling on, though she was a young woman still, 
not more than six or seven and twenty. It was quite true that she had 
had to fight her own battles at home, or she would have been utterly 
fleeced and set aside. Beverley, her eldest brother, never quite forgave 
her for being the old aunt’s heiress, and did not help her as he should 
have done. Bevis was always away on his missions or in disgrace. Old 
Lord Mountmore was feeble and almost childish. Lady Mountmore was 
not a pleasant person to deal with, and such heart as she possessed was 
naturally given to Lady Clem, her own child. 

Lady Jane was fortunately not of a sensitive disposition. She took 
life calmly, and did not yearn for the affection that was not there to get, 
but she made the best of things, and when Bevis was sent to South 
America on a mission, she it was who brought about a sort of general 
reconciliation. She was very much pleased with herself on this occasion. 
Everybody looked to her, and consulted her. ‘You will go and see 
Emmy sometimes, won't you, Jane?” said poor Bevis, who was a kind 
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and handsome young fellow. Lady Jane said, ‘‘ Most likely,” and con- 
gratulated herself on her own tact and success on this occasion, as 
well as on her general ways, looks, style, and position in life. She 
thought poor Emmy was not certainly worth ail this fuss, but deter- 
mined to look after her. Lady Jane was rather Low Church, slightly 
suspicious, but good-natured and not unamenable to reason. She culti- 
tivated an abrupt frankness and independence of manner. Her frankness 
was almost bewildering at times, as Lady Jane expected her dictums to be 
received in silence and humility by the unlucky victims of her penetration, 
But still, as I have said, being a true-hearted woman, if she was once con- 
vinced that she was in the wrong, she would always own to it. Marriage 
was rather a sore subject with this lady. She had once notified to a young 
evangelical rector that although his prospects were not brilliant, yet she 
was not indisposed to share them, if he liked to come forward. To her 
utter amazement, the young man got up in a confused manner, walked 
across the room, talked to Lady Clem for the rest of his visit, and never 
called again. Lady Jane was much surprised; but, as her heart was not 
deeply concerned in the matter, she forgave him on deliberation. Tho 
one softness in this strange woman’s nature lay in her love for children. 
Little Bevis, her brother’s baby, would coo at her, and beat her high 
cheek-bones with his soft little fat hand; she let him pull her hair, the 
curls, and frills, and plaits of an hour’s erection, poke his fingers into her 
eyes, swing her watch violently round and round. She was still too young 
to have crystallized into a regular old maid. She had never known any 
love in her life except from Bevis, but Bevis had been a little afraid of her. 
Beverley was utterly indifferent to anybody but himself. 

Lady Jane had fifteen hundred a year of her own. She was not at all 
bad-looking. Her thick reddish hair was of the fashionable colour. She was 
a better woman than some people gave her credit for being, seeing this tall 
over-dressed and overbearing young person going about the world with her 
two startled attendants and her hunters. Lady Jane had not the smallest 
sense of humour or feeling for art: at least, this latter faculty had never 
been cultivated, though she had furnished her boudoir with bran new 
damask and sprawling gilt legs, and dressed herself in the same style; 
and had had her picture taken by some travelling artist—a pastille all 
frame and rose-coloured chalk—which hung up over her chimney, smirking 
at a rose, to the amusement of some of her visitors. Lady Jane’s notion 
of artists and art were mainly formed upon this trophy, and by what she 
had seen of the artist who had produced it. Lady Clem used to say that 
Jane was a born old maid, and would never marry ; but everybody was not 
of that opinion. Lady Jane had been made a great deal of at Scudamore 
Castle, especially by a certain Captain Sigourney, who had been staying 
there, a nephew of Lady Scudamore’s,—tall, dark, interesting, in want of 
money, notwithstanding his many accomplishments. Poor Tom Sigourney 
had been for many years a hanger-on at Scudamore. They were extremely 
tired of him, knew his words, looks, tones by heart. Handsome as he 
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undoubtedly was, there was something indescribably wearisome about him 
after the first introduction—a certain gentle drawl and prose that irritated 
some people. But Lady Jane was immensely taken by him. His 
deference pleased her. She was not insensible to the respectful flattery 
with which he listened to every word she spoke. Tom Sigourney said 
she was a fine spirited girl, and Lady Scudamore seized the happy 
occasion—urged Tom forward, made much of Lady Jane. “ Poor girl! 
she needs a protector,” said Lady Scudamore gravely to her daughters. 
At which the young ladies burst out laughing. ‘Can you fancy Tom 
Sigourney taking care of anybody ?” they cried. 

Lady Mountmore arrived unexpectedly, and the whole little fabric was 
destroyed. Sigourney, who had not much impudence, was simply driven off 
the field by the elder lady’s impertinences. Lady Jane was indignant, and 
declared she should not stay any longer under the same roof as her 
mother-in-law. Lady Scudamore did not press her to remain. She had 
not time to attend to her any longer or to family dissensions ; but she did 
write a few words to Tom, telling him of Lady Jane’s movements, and then 
made it up with Lady Mountmore all the more cordially that she felt she 
had not been quite loyal to her in sending off this little missive. 


The little steamer starts for Tarmouth in a little crowd and excitement 
of rolling barrels and oxen driven and plunging sheep in barges. The 
people come and look over the side of the wooden pier and talk to the 
captain at his wheel. Afternoon rays stream slant, and the island glistens 
across the straits, and the rocks stand out in the water ; limpid waters beat 
against the rocks, and toss the buoys and splash against the busy little tug ; 
one or two coal-barges make way. Idlers and a child or two in the way of 
the half-dozen passengers are called upon by name to stand aside on this 
occasion. There are two country dames returning from market; friend 
Hexham in an excitement about his van, which is to follow in a barge; 
and there is a languid dark handsome gentleman talking to a grandly 
dressed lady whose attendants have been piling up wraps and Times and 
dressing-cases and umbrellas. 

“Let me hold this for you, it will tire you,” said the gentleman, 
tenderly taking The Times out of her hand; “are you resting? I thought 
I would try and meet you, and see if I could save you from fatigue. My 
aunt Scudamore told me you were coming this way. There, that is where 
my people live: that white house among the trees.” 

‘* It is a nice place,” said Lady Jane. 

The rocks were coming nearer, and the island was brightening to life 
and colour, and the quaint old bricks and terraces of Tarmouth were 
beginning to show. There was a great ship in the distance sliding out 
to sea, and a couple of gulls flew overhead. 

“‘ Before I retired from the service,” said Sigourney, ‘‘ I was quartered 
at Portsmouth. I know this coast well; that is Tarmouth opposite, and 
that is—ah, ’m—a pretty place, and an uncommon pretty girl at the hotel.” 
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‘“« How am I to get to these people if they have not sent to meet me, I 
wonder ?”’ interrupted Lady Jane, rather absently. 

“Leave that to me,” said Captain Sigourney; “I am perfectly at 
home here, and I will order a fly. They all know me, and if they are not 
engaged will always come for me. You go to the inn. I order youa 
cup of tea, and one for your maid. I see a fast horse put up into a trap, 
and start you straight off.” 

‘Oh, Captain Sigourney, I am very much obliged,” said Lady Jane ; 
and so the artless conversation went on. 

At Tarmouth the ingenious captain would not let her ask whose 
was a carriage she saw standing there, nor take one of the two usual flys 
in waiting, but he made her turn into the inn until a special fast horse, 
with whose paces he was well acquainted, could be harnessed. This took 
a long time; but Lady Jane, excited by the novelty of the adventure, 
calmly enjoyed her afternoon tea and devotion, and sat on the horse-hair 
sofa of the little inn, admiring the stuffed carp and cuttle-fish on the walls, 
and listening with a charmed ear to Tom’s reminiscences of the time when 
he was quartered at Portsmouth. 

The fast horse did not go much quicker than his predecessors, and 
Lady Jane arrived at the Lodges about an hour after Hexham, and at the 
same time as his great photegraphic van. 


Il. 


They were all strolling along the cliffs towards the beacon. It stood upon 
the summit of High Down, a long way off as yet, though it seemed 
close at hand, so clearly did it stand out in the still atmosphere of the 
sunset. It stood there stiff and black upon its knoll, an old weather- 
beaten stick with a creaking coop for a crown, the pivot round which most 
of this little story turns. For when these holiday people travelled away 
out of its reach, they also passed out of my ken. We could see the beacon 
from most of our windows, through all the autumnal clematis and ivy 
sprays falling and drifting about. The children loved the beacon, and 
their little lives were one perpetual struggle to reach it, in despite of 
winds, of time of meals, of tutors and lessons. The elders, too, loved it 
after their fashion. Had they not come and established themselves under 
the shadow of High Down, where it had stood as long as the oldest inha- 
bitant could remember! Lord Ulleskelf, in his yacht out at sea, was 
always glad to see the familiar old stubby finger rising up out of the mist. 
My cousin, St. Julian the R.A., had made a strange rough sketch of it, 
and of his wife and her eldest daughter sitting beneath it; and a sea, and 
a cloud horizon, grey, green, mysterious beyond. He had painted a 
drapery over their heads, and young Emilia’s arms round the stem. It 
was an awful little picture Emilia the mother thought when she saw 
it, and she begged her husband to turn its face to the wall in his 
studio. 


** Don’t you see how limpid the water is, and how the mist is trans- 
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parent and drifting before the wind?” St. Julian said. ‘‘ Why do you 
object, you perverse woman ?” 

The wife didn’t answer, but her soft cheeks flushed. Emilia the 
daughter spoke, a little frightened. 

‘They are like mourners, papa,” she whispered. 

St. Julian shrugged his shoulders at them. ‘And this is a painter's 
wife! ’’ he cried ; “‘ and a painter’s daughter!” But he put the picture 
away, for he was too tender to pain them, and it lay now forgotten in a 
closet. This was two years ago, before Emilia was married, or had come 
home with her little son during her husband's absence. She was carrying 
the child in her arms as she toiled up the hill in company with the others, 
a tender bright flush in her face. Her little Bevis thinks it is he who 
is carrying ‘‘ Mozzer,” as he clutches her tight round the neck with his 
two little arms. 

I suppose nobody ever reached the top of a high cliff without some 
momentary feeling of elation,—so much left behind, so much achieved. 
There you stand at peace, glowing with exertion, raised far above the din 
of the world. They were gazing as they came along (for it is only of an 
island that I am writing) at the great sight of shining waters, of smiling 
fertile fields and country; and of distant waters again, that separated them 
from the pale glimmering coast of the mainland. ‘The straits, which lie 
between the island and Broadshire, are not deserted like the horizon on 
the other side (it lies calm, and tossing, and self-sufficing, for the coast 
is a dangerous one, and little frequented) ; but are crowded and alive 
with boats and white sails: ships go sliding past, yachts drift, and great 
brigs slowly travel in tow of the tiny steamer that crosses and recrosses 
the water with letters and provisions, and comers and goers and guests 
to Ulles Hall and to the Lodge, where St. Julian and his family live all 
through the summer-time ; and where some of us indeed remain the 
whole year round. 

The little procession comes winding up the down, Lord Ulleskelf and 
the painter walking first, in broad-brimmed hats and coats fashioned in 
the island, of a somewhat loors.: end more comfortable cut than London 
coats. The tutor is with thum. Mr. Hexham, too, is with them; as 
I can see, a little puzzled and ‘atezested by the ways of us islanders. 

As St. Julian talks his eyes flash, and he puts out one hand to empha- 
size what he is saying. He is not calm and self-contained as one might 
imagine so great a painter, but a man of strong convictions, alive to 
every life about him and to every event. His cordial heart and bright 
artistic nature are quickly touched and moved. He believes in his 
own genius, grasps at life as it passes, and translates it into a strange 
quaint revelation of his own, and brings others into his way of seeing 
things almost by magic. But his charm is almost irresistible, and he 
knows it, and likes to know it. The time that he is best himself is when 
he is at his painting ; his brown eyes are alight in his pale face, his thick 
grey hair stands on end; he is a middle-aged man, broad, firmly-knit, 
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with a curly grey beard, active, mighty in his kingdom. He lets people 
in to his sacred temple; but he makes them put their shoes off, so to 
speak, and will allow no word of criticism except from one or two. Ina 
moment his thick brows knit, and the master turns upon the unlucky victim. 

The old tutor had a special and unlucky knack of exciting St. Julian’s 
ire. He teaches the boys as he taught St. Julian in bygone days, but he 
cannot forget that he is not always St. Julian’s tutor, and constantly 
stings and irritates him with his caustic disappointed old wits. But 
St. Julian bears it all with admirable impatience for the sake of old days 
and of age and misfortune. 

As they all climb the hill together on this special day, the fathers go 
walking first, then comes a pretty rout of maidens and children, and 
Hexham’s tall dark head among them. Little Mona goes wandering by 
the edge of the cliff, with her long gleaming locks hanging in ripples not 
unlike those of the sea. The two elder girls had come out with some 
bright-coloured scarves tied round their necks ; but finding them oppres- 
sive, they had pulled them off, and given them to the boys to carry. 
These scarves were now banners streaming in the air as the boys attacked 
a tumulus, where the peaceful bones of the bygone Danish invaders were 
lying buried. The gay young voices echo across the heather calling to 
each other. 

Hester comes last with Mrs. William—Hester with the mysterious 
sweet eyes and crown of soft hair. It is not very thick, but like a dark 
yet gleaming cloud about her pretty head. She is quite pale, but her 
lips are bright carnation red, and when she smiles she blushes. Hester is 
tall, as are all the sisters, Emilia Beverley, and Aileen, who is only fifteen, 
but the tallest of the three. Aileen is walking a little ahead with Mrs. 
William’s children, and driving them away from the edge of the cliff, 
towards which these little moths seem perpetually buzzing. 

The sun begins to set in a strange wild glory, and the light to flow 
along the heights; all these people look to one another like beatified 
men and women. Ulleskelf and St. Julian cease their discussion at last, 
and stand looking seawards. 

‘‘ Look at that band of fire on the sea,” said Lord Ulleskelf. 

" « What an evening vesper,” said St. Julian. ‘‘ Hester, are you there ?* 

Hester was there, with sweet, wondering sunset eyes. Her father 
put his hand fondly on her shoulder. There was a sympathy between the 
two which was very touching ; they liked to admire together, to praise 
together. In sorrow or trouble St. Julian looked for his wife, in happi- 
ness he instinctively seemed to turn to his favourite daughter. 

Hester’s charm did not always strike people at first sight. She was 
like some of those sweet simple tunes which haunt you after you have 
heard them, or like some of those flowers of which the faint delicate scent 
only comes to you when you have waited for an instant. 

Hexham, for instance, until now had admired Mrs. Beverley infinitely 
more than he did her sister. He thought Miss St. Julian handsome 
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certainly, but charmless; whereas the sweet, gentle young mother, whose 
wistful eyes seemed looking beyond the sunset, and trying in vain to 
reach the distant world where her husband would presently see it rise, 
appealed to every manly feeling in his nature. But as the father and 
daughter turned to each other, something in the girl’s face—a dim 
reflex light from the pure bright soul within—seemed to touch him, 
to disclose a something, I cannot tell you what. It seemed to Hexham 
as if the scales had fallen suddenly from his eyes, and as if in that 
instant Hester was revealed to him. She moved on a little way with 
two of the children who had joined her. The young man followed her 
with his eyes, and almost started when some one spoke to him. . . 

As St. Julian walked on, he began mechanically to turn over possible 
effects and combinations in his mind. The great colourist understood 
better than any other, how to lay his colours, luminous, harmonious, 
shining with the real light of nature, for they were in conformity to her 
laws; and suddenly he spoke, turning to Hexham, who was a photo- 
grapher, as I have said, and who indeed was now travelling in a gipsy 
fashion, in search of subjects for his camera. 

‘‘In many things,” he said, ‘‘ my art can equal yours, but how help- 
less we both are when we look at such sceneseas these. It makes me 
sometimes mad to think that I am only a man with oil-pots attempting to 
reproduce such wonders.” 

‘‘ Fortunately they will reproduce themselves whether you succeed or 
not,” said the tutor. St. Julian looked at him with his bright eyes. The 
old man had spoken quite simply. He did not mean to be rude,—and tho 
painter was silent. 

‘“‘My art is ‘a game half of skill, half of chance,’” said Hexham. 
‘When both these divinities favour me I shall begin to think myself repaid 
for the time and the money and the chemicals I have wasted.” 

‘‘ Have you ever tried to photograph figures in a full blaze of light?” 
Lord Ulleskelf asked, looking at Mona and his own little girl standing with 
Hester, and shading their eyes from a bright stream that was playing like a halo 
about their heads. There was something unconscious and lovely in the little 
group, with their white draperies and flowing locks. A bunch of illumined 
berries and trailing creepers hung from little Lady Millicent’s hair: the light 
of youth and of life, the sweet wondering eyes, all went to make a more 
beautiful picture than graces or models could ever attain to. St. Julian 
looked and smiled with Lord Ulleskelf. 

Hexham answered, a little distractedly, that he should like to show 
Lord Ulleskelf the attempt he had once made. ‘ Nature is a very 
uncertain sort of assistant,’ he added; ‘‘and I, too, might exclaim, ‘ Oh, 
that I am but a man, with a bit of yellow paper across,my window, and 
a row of bottles on a shelf, trying to evoke life from the film upon my 
glasses!’”’ , 

“T think you are all of you talking very profanely,” said Lord 
Ulleskelf, ‘before all these children, and in such a sight as this. But 
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I shall be very glad to come down and look at your photographs, 
Mr. Hexham, to-morrow morning,” he added, fearing the young man 
might be hurt by his tone. 

The firebrand in the still rippled sea turned from flame to silver as the 
light changed and ebbed. The light on the sea seemed dimmer, but then 
the land caught fire in turn, and trees and downs and distant roof-tops 
blazed in this great illumination, and the shadows fell black upon the turf. 

Here Mrs. William began saying in a plaintive tone of voice that she 
was tired, and I offered to go back with her. Everybody indeed was on 
the move, but we two took a shorter cut, while the others went home with 
the Ulleskelfs, turning down by a turn of the down towards the lane that 
leads to Ulles Hall. 

And so, having climbed up with some toil and effort to that beautiful 
height, we all began to descend once more into the everyday of life, and 
turn from glowing seas and calm sailing clouds to the thought of cutlets 
and chickens. The girls had taken back their scarves and were running 
down hill. Aileen was carrying one of Margaret's children, Emilia 
Beverley had her little Bevis in her arms, Hester was holding by her 
father’s arm as they came back rather silent, but satisfied and happy. 
The sounds from the village below began to reach us, and the lights in 
the cottages and houses to twinkle ; the cliffs rose higher and higher as 
we descended our different ways. The old beacon stood out black against 
the ruddy sky: a moon began to hang in the high faint heaven, and a 
bright star to pierce through the daylight. ’ 

Ulles Hall stands on the way from Tarmouth to the Lodges: it is 
a lovely old house standing among woods in a hollow, and blown by sea- 
breezes that come through pine-stems and sweet green glades, starred 
with primroses in spring, and sprinkled with russet leaves in autumn. 
The Lodges where St. Julian lives are built a mile nearer to the sea. 
Houses built on the roadside, but inclosed by tall banks and hedges, and 
with long green gardens running to the down. They have been built piece 
by piece. It would be difficult to describe them: a gable here, a wooden 
gallery thatched, a window twinkling in a- bed of ivy, hanging creepers, 
clematis and loveliest Virginian sprays reddening and drinking in the 
western light and reflecting it undimmed in their beautiful scarlet veins— 
scarlet gold melting into green: one of the rooms streams with light like 
light through stained windows of a church.* 





* A little child passing by in the road looked up one day at the Lodges, and said, 
“ Oh, what pretty leaf houses! Oh, mother, do let us live there. I think the robins 
must have made them.” “I think that is where we are going to, Mona,” said the 
mother. She wasa poor young widowed cvusin of St. Julian’s. She came for a time, 
but they took her in and never let her go again out of the leaf house. She stayed and 
became a sort of friend, chaperone, governess, and housekeeper ; and to these kind 
and tender friends and relations, if she were to attempt to set down here all that she 
owes to them, to their warm, cordial hearts, and bright, sweet natures, it would make 
a story apart from the one she has in her mind to write to-day, 
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Tv. 


As I reached the door with Mrs. William, I saw a bustle of some 
sort, a fly, some boxes, a man, a maid, a tall lady of about seven or cight 
and twenty, dressed in the very height of fashion, with a very tall hat 
and feather, whom I guessed at once to be Lady Jane. Mrs. William, 
who has not the good manners of the rest of the family, shrunk back a 
little, saying,—‘*‘ I really cannot face her: it’s that Lady Jane;’’ but at 
that moment Lady Jane, who was talking in a loud querulous tone, 
suddenly ceased, and turned round. 

‘‘ Here is Mrs. St. Julian,” said the fly-man, and my dear mistress 
came out into the garden to receive her guest. 

‘‘T am so glad you have come,” I heard her say quietly ; ‘we had 
given you up,—are you tired? Come in. Let the servant see to your 
luggage.”” She put out her white gentle hand, and I was amused to see 
Lady Jane’s undisguised look of surprise : she had expected to mect with 
some bustling, good-humoured housekeeper. Bevis had always praised . 
his mother-in-law to her, but Lady Jane had a way of not always listening 
to what people said, as she rambled on in her own fashion ; and now, having 
fully made up her mind as to the sort of person Mrs. St. Julian would be, 
Lady Jane felt slightly aggrieved at her utter dissimilarity to her pre- 
conceptions. She followed her into the house, with her high hat stuck 
upon the top of her tall head, walking in a slightly defiant manner. 

“T thought Emilia would have been here to receive me,” said Lady 
Jane, not over pleased. 

‘“‘T sent her out,” the mother said. ‘I thought you would let me be 
your hostess for an hour. Will you come up into my room?” 

Mrs. St. Julian led the way into the drawing-room, where Lady 
Jane sank down into a chair, crossing her top-boots and shaking out 
her skirts. 

‘“T am afraid there was a mistake about meeting you,” said the 
hostess; ‘* the carriage went, but only brought back Mr. Hexham and a 
message that you were not there.” 

“TI fortunately met a friend on board,” said Lady Jane, hurriedly. 
“He got me a fly; thank you, it did not signify.” 

Lady Jane was not anxious to enter into particulars, and when Mrs. 
St. Julian went on to ask how it was she had had to wait so long, the 
young lady abruptly said something about afternoon tea, asked to see her 
room and to speak to her maid. 

** Will you come back to me when you have given your orders ?”’ said 
Mrs. St. Julian. ‘‘ My cousin, Mrs. Campbell, will show you the way.” 

Lady Jane, with a haughty nod to poor Mrs. Campbell, followed with 
her high head up the quaint wooden stairs along the gallery, with its odd 
windows and slits, and china, and ornaments. 

“This is your room; I hope you will find it comfortable,” said the 
housekeeper, opening a door, through which came a flood of light. 
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‘‘ Ts that for my maid?” asked Lady Jane, pointing toa large and very 
comfortably furnished room just opposite to her own door. 

‘«‘ That room is Mr. Hexham’s,” said Queenie ; “‘ your maid’s room leads 
out of your dressing-room.”” The arrangement seemed obvious, but Lady 
Jane was not quite in a temper to be pleased. ; 

‘Ts it comfortable, Pritchard ? Shall you be able to work there? I 
must speak about it if you are not comfortable.” 

Pritchard was a person who did not like to commit herself. Not that 
she wished to complain, but she should: prefer her ladyship to judge ; it 
was not for her to say. She looked so mysterious that Lady Jane ran up 
the little winding stair that led to the turret, and found a little white 
curtained chamber, with a pleasant, bright look-out over land and sea. 

‘‘ Why, this is a delightful room, Pritchard,” said Lady Jane. “I 
should like it myself; it is most comfortable.” 

“‘ Yes, my lady, I thought it was highly comfortable,” said Pritchard ; 
*¢ but it was not for me to venture to say so.” 

Lady Jane was a little afraid of Mrs. St. Julian’s questionings. To tell 
the truth, she felt that she had been somewhat imprudent; and though 
she was a person of mature age and independence, yet she was not willing to 
resign entirely all pretensions to youthful dependence, and she was 
determined if possible not to mention Sigourney’s name to her enter- 
tainers. Having frizzed up her curling red locks, with Mrs. Pritchard’s 
assistance, shaken out her short skirts, added a few more bracelets, tied 
on a coroneted locket, and girded in her tight silver waistband, she 
prepared to return to her hostess and her tea. She felt excessively 
ill-used by Emilia’s absence, but, as I have said, dared not complain for 
fear of more questions as to the cause of her delay. 

All along the passage were more odds and ends, paintings, pictures, 
sketches framed, a cabinet or two full of china. Lady Jane was too much 
used to the ways of the world to mistake the real merit of this hetero- 
geneous collection ; but she supposed that the artists made the things up, 
or perhaps sold them again to advantage, and that there was some 
meaning which would be presently explained for it all. What most 
impressed Lady Jane with a feeling of respect for the inhabitants of the 
house was a huge Scotch sheep-dog, who came slowly down the gallery tc 
meet her, and then passed on with a snuff and a wag of his tail. 

The door of the mistress’s room, as it was called, was open ; and as 
Lady Jane followed her conductress in, she found a second five-o’clock tea 
and a table spread with rolls and country butter and home-made cake. 
A stream of western light was flowing through the room and out into the 
gallery beyond, where the old majolica plates flashed in the glitter of its 
sparkle. ‘The mistress herself was standing with her back turned, looking 
out through the window across the sea, and trying to compose herself 
before she asked a question she had very near at heart. 

Lady Jane remained waiting, feeling for once a little shy, and not 
knowing exactly what to do next, for Mrs. Campbell, who was not without 
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a certain amount of feminine malice, stood meekly until Lady Jane should 
take the lead. The young lady was not accustomed to deal with inferiors 
who did not exactly behave as such, and though inwardly indignant, she did 
not quite know how to resent the indifference with which she considered 
she was treated. She tossed her head, and at last said, not in the most 
conciliatory voice, ‘I suppose I may take some tea, Mrs. St. Julian?” 
The sight of the sweet pale face turning round at her question softened 
her tone. Mrs. St. Julian camo slowly forward, and began to push a chair 
with her white feeble hands, evidently so unfit for such work that Jane, 
who was kind-hearted, sprang forward, lockets, top boots, and all, to 
prevent her. ‘ You had much better sit down yourself,” said she, good- 
naturedly. ‘I thought you looked ill just now, though I had never seen 
you in my life before. Let me pour out the tea.” 

Mrs. St. Julian softened, too, in the other’s unexpected heartiness and 
kindness. ‘‘I had something to say to you. I think it upset me a little. 
I heard—I feared’’—she said, nervously hesitating. ‘Lady Jane, did you 
hear from your brother—from Bevis—by the last mail ? . . . Emmy does 
not know the mail is in. . . . I have been a little anxious for her,” and 
Mrs. St. Julian changed colour. 

‘‘ Certainly I heard,” said Lady Jane; ‘or at least my father did. 
Bevis wanted some money raised. Why were you so anxious, Mrs. St. 
Julian 9” asked Lady Jane, with a slightly amused look in her face. It 
was really too absurd to have these people making seenes and alarms 
when she was perfectly at her ease. 

“‘T am thankful you have heard,” said Mrs. St. Julian, with a sudden 
flush and brightness in her wan face, which made Lady Jane open her 
eyes in wonder. 

«Do you care so much ?” said she, a little puzzled. ‘I am glad that 
I do not belong to an anxious family. I am very like Bevis, they say ; 
and I know there is nothing that he dislikes so much as a fuss about 
nothing.” 

‘‘ IT know it,” said Mrs. St. Julian. ‘ He is very good and kind to bear 
with my foolish alarms, and I wonder,—could you,—would you too,— 
forgive me for my foolishness, Lady Jane, if I were to ask you a great 
favour? Do you think I might see that letter to your father? I 
cannot tell you what a relief it would be to me. I told you Emilia does 
not know that the mail is in; and if—if she might learn it by seeing in 
his own handwriting that Bevis was well, I think it would make all the 
difference to her, poor child.” 

There was something in the elder lady’s gentle persistence which 
struck the young one as odd, and yet touching; and although she was 
much inclined to refuse, from a usual habit of contradiction, she did not 
know how to do so when it came to the point. 

“T’ll write to my father,” said Lady Jane, with a little langh. “I 
have no doubt he will let you see the letter since you wish it so much.” 

«Thank you, my dear,” said Mrs. St. Julian, “and for the good news 
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you have given me; and I will now confess to you,” she added, smiling, 
‘‘ that I sent Emmy out on purpose that I might have this little talk. Are 
you rested? Will you come into the garden with me for a little ?” 

Lady Jane was touched by the sweet maternal manner of the elder 
woman, and followed quite meekly and kindly. As the two ladies were 
pacing the garden-walk they were joined by the housekeeper and by 
Mrs. William, with her little dribble of small talk. 

Many of the windows of the Lodges were alight. The light from with- 
out still painted the creepers, the lights from within were coming and 
going, and the gleams were falling upon the ivy-leaves here and there. 
One-half of the place was in shadow, and the western side in daylight 
still. There was a sweet rush of scent from the sweetbriars and clematis. 
It seemed to hang in the still evening air. Underneath the hedges, 
bright-coloured flowers seemed suddenly starting out of the twilight, while 
above, in the lingering daylight, the red berries sparkled and caught the 
stray limpid rays. There was a sound of sea-waves washing the not 
distant beach ; a fisherman or two, and soldiers from the little fort, were 
strolling along the road, and peering in as they passed the bright liitle 
homes. ‘The doors were wide open, and now and then a figure passed— 
a servant, Mrs. Campbell—who was always coming and going: William, 
the eldest son, coming out of the house :. he had been at work all day. 

The walking-party came up so silently that they were there in the 
garden almost before the others had heard them: a beloved crowd, 
exclaiming, dispersing again. It was a pretty sight to see the meetings: 
little Susan running straight to her father, William St. Julian. He adored 
his little round-eyed daughter, and immediately carried her off in his 
arms. Little Mona, too, had got hold of her mother’s hand, while Lady 
Jane was admiring Bevis, and being greeted by the rest of the party, and 
introduced to those whom she did not already know. 

‘* We had quite given you up, dear Jane,” said little Emilia, wistfully 
gazing and trying to see some look of big Bevis in his sister's face. ‘* How 
I wish I had stayed, but you had mamma.” 

‘* We gave you up,” said Hester, ‘when Mr. Hexham came without 
FOR: » en 0: 

‘‘T now find I had the honour of: travelling with Lady Jane,” said 
Hexham, looking amused, and making a little bow. 

Lady Jane turned her back upon Mr. Hexham. She had taken a 
great dislike to him on board the boat ; she had noticed him looking at 
her once or twice, and at Captain Sigourney. She found it a very good 
plan and always turned her back upon people she did not like. It checked 
any familiarity. It was much better to do so at once, and let them see 
what their proper place was. If people of a certain position in the world 
did not keep others in their proper places, there was no knowing what 
familiarity might not ensue. And then she ran back to little Bevis 
again, and lifted him up, struggling. For the child had forgotten her, and 
seemed not much attracted by her appearance. 
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‘“‘ Lady Jane Beverley has something military about her,” said Hexham 
to Mrs. Campbell. 

As he spoke a great loud bell began to ring, and with a little chorus of 
exclamations, the ladies began to disperse to dress for dinner. 

‘You know your way, Mr. Hexham,” said Mrs. Campbell, pointing. 
«Go through that side-door, and straight up and along the gallery.”’ 

Mrs. St. Julian had put her arm into her husband’s, and walked a 
little way with him towards the house. 

‘‘ Henry,” she said, ‘‘thank heaven, all is well. Lord Mountmore 
heard from Bevis by this mail. Lady Jane has promised to show me the 
letter: she had heard nothing of that dreadful report.”’ 

“Tt was not likely,” St. Julian said ; ‘‘ Ulleskelf only saw the paper by 
chance. I am glad you were so discreet, my dear.” 

“T should like to paint a picture of them,” said Hexham to the 
housekeeper, looking at them once more before he hurried into the house. 

The two were standing at the threshold of their home, Mrs. St. Julian 
leaning upon her husband’s arm: the strong keen-faced man with his 
bright gallant bearing, and the wife with her soft and feminine looks fixed 
upon him as she bent anxiously to catch his glance. She was as tall as 
he was: for St. Julian was a middle-sized man, and Mrs. St. Julian was 
tall for a woman. 

Meanwhile Hexham, who was not familiar with the ways of the house, 
and who took time at his toilet, ran upstairs, hastily passed his own door, 
went along a passage, up a staircase, down a staircase. . . . He 
found himself in the dusky garden again, where the lights were almost put 
out by this time, though all the flowers were glimmering, and scenting, 
and awake still. There was a red streak in the sky; all the people 
had vanished, but turning round he saw—he blinked his eyes at the 
sight—a white figure standing, visionary, mystical, in the very centre of 
a bed of tall lilies, in a soft gloom of evening light. Was it a vision ? 
For the first time in his life Hexham felt a little strangely; and as if 
he could believe in the super-nature which he sometimes had scoffed 
at, the young man made one step forward and stopped again. ‘It is I, 
Mr. Hexham,” said a shy clear voice. ‘I came to find some flowers for 
Emilia.” It was Hester’s voice. Surely some kindly providence sets true 
lovers’ way in pleasant places; and all they do and say has a grace of its 
own which they impart to all inanimate things. The evening, the sweet 
stillness, the trembling garden hedges, the fields beyond, the sweet girlish 
tinkle of Hester's voice, made Hexham feel for the first time in his life as 
if he was standing in a living shrine, and as if he ought to fall down on 
his knees and worship. 

“Can I help you?” he said. ‘Miss Hester, may I have a flower 
for my button-hole ?” 

‘“‘ There are nothing but big lilies,”’ said the voice. 


30—5 
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Onur Zitile War with the Daihras, 


i) 


—— OG 


Axsovt thirty miles to the north-east of Baroda, the capital of his 
Highness the Guicowar of Goozerat, in the Presidency of Bombay, lies 
a district called Narookote. The nominal ruler of this small territory is 
a petty chief of the name of Jugta, generally called Jugta Barria, the 
latter being the usual title of head men or patels of villages in that part 
of the country. This potentate being a drunken and almost imbecile old 
man, quite incapable of governing his own territory, its management is in 
the hands of the British authorities of the neighbourhood, in pursuance of 
an arrangement by which the revenues are shared equally between our 
Government and Jugta Barria, and the expenses of management fall on 
the share of the former. The district is bounded on the west by the 
British district of the Punch Mahals, on the north and east by the 
Barria and Chota Oodeypore states, the property of tributary chiefs under 
the general control of the Political Agent in the Rewa Kanta (bank of the 
Rewa or Nerbudda river), and on the south by the country under the 
independent rule of the Guicowar. Its chief inhabitants are Colies and 


’ Naikras, the former numbering among them almost all the agriculturists, 


and the latter being for the most part a wild uncivilized race, subsisting 
chiefly on the produce of timber and firewood cut in the jungles with 
which the hilly portion of the district is densely covered. The hills run 
almost in a semicircle from the most north-easterly point westward along 
the northern boundary, tending from the north-western corner south- 
wards, and thence again eastward almost across the whole breadth of the 
district. Between the two arms of the semicircle is a tolerably well 
peopled and cultivated valley, which opens out into the flat country lying 
along the eastern limits of the district. As the part of the district now 
mentioned, and the more or less open valley running along the southern 
flank of the hills from west to east, are the only portions in which the late 
operations against the rebels were carried on, it will be needless to give 
any further description of its physical features than to say that it abounds 
in hills and dense jungles, capable of affording hiding-places for any 
number of people knowing them, and wishing to carry on a guerilla 
warfare. 

In a village in this district of the name of Dandiapoora, there lived a 
noted old rebel of the name of Roopsing. By caste a Naikra, and, 
though utterly uneducated, a man of considerable natural ability, shrewd- 
ness and tact, Roopsing, although not possessed of any hereditary claim 
to such distinction, had come to be regarded in the light of the chief of 
the tribe, whose habitat is confined to an area of a few square miles only 
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beyond the Narookote district. Several times out in open rebellion before 
the British acquired a permanent footing in the neighbourhood, his last 
venture in 1857-58, the days of the mutinies, when every one who had 
any of the rebel element in him did his little best in that line, had been 
so successful that he led over a thousand troops a game of hide-and-seek 
after him in his native wilds for above six months, whilst he amused 
himself with making sudden raids upon unprotected villages and making 
off with the plunder. The little war on that occasion was only brought 
to a conclusion by Roopsing surrendering himself on the offer of a pardon 
and promising to lead a ‘quiet life. How he did not keep that promise, 
but ventured once more on another little war, for which he has since paid 
forfeit with his life, we have now to tell. 

About last November a Naikra living in one of the villages of the 
Narookote district, of which the name has escaped our memory, began to 
acquire notoriety as a Bhuggut, or holy personage. His own story, given after 
his capture, was that he had been as other Naikras were until one day he 
happened to fall asleep on the summit of a hill. There he was visited by 
two hill deer, who entered into conversation with him, and informed him 
that he was invulnerable, and possessed the power of working miracles. 
Whether he ever actually believed in himself has not been clearly made 
out, but at all events he acted as if he did, and in a short time acquired 
a great reputation for sanctity, which was the prime cause of the events 
about to be related. Such a reputation is easily established among a 
totally uneducated and superstitious people, and for the most part requires 
little more than cool assurance and the assumption of a peculiar costume, 
or rather absence of costume, with a liberal supply of red paint with 
which to ornament the face and arms, and cowdung ashes to besmear 
the remainder of the person. Before long, not only the people of his 
own village and caste came to fall at his feet, but also other Hindoos of 
established and orthodox sects. Joria, for such was his name, soon gave 
himself out as Purumeshwur, the Supreme Lord, and held a pantheistical 
court, of which the inferior deities, such as Hunooman, and attendant 
demons in the shape of Rakshas, were created by himself, and took care 
to establish his position by the practice of our familiar adage, “ Fami- 
liarity breeds contempt,”’ in keeping himself aloof from the common world, 
and making the privilege of seeing and approaching his holy person one 
to be paid for by the presentation of fees in hard cash, after a proper 
amount of dallying and ceremony to show that their acceptance was a 
matter of peculiar favour and privilege. We recollect a neighbouring 
Thakore, or petty chief, relating to us with ineffable disgust, after the 
bubble of Joria’s sanctity had burst, how he had had to follow in his 
train from village to village for days as a humble suppliant before he was 
vouchsafed the honour of being pronounced pure enough to come into 
the actual presence and worship the supposed deity. By such means as 
these Joria had, in the course of two or three months, so far established 
his reputation in Narookote, and particularly among the people of his own 
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caste, that numbers of sick were brought to him to be cured of their 
ailments. No cases in which he had effected cures were ever brought 
forward, as of course none were forthcoming, but the impostor had 
shrewdness enough always to assign some plausible excuse for failure, 
and the people’s faith in his powers consequently suffered no diminu- 
tion. Of two of his followers who were killed in one of the affrays he led 
them into, he had the supreme hardihood to say that they had been 
merely temporarily deprived of life because they had disobeyed his 
orders, but would rise again and fight when British troops came against 
him, and in this even he was believed. But we are anticipating the 
course of events. 

It was not long before Roopsing and the Bhuggut came together. In 
the first instance, the former probably followed where most of the people 
of his caste had led the way, and we have no reason for supposing that, 
however superior to his fellows in general ability, he was less under the 
influence of superstition than other Naikras. Once met together, they 
discerned that they could play into each other’s hands,—Joria lent the aid 
of his spiritual support to Roopsing in the acquisition of temporal power, 
and Roopsing in return acknowledged Joria’s spiritual authority, and 
assisted him by his countenance in maintaining that priestly, or rather 
supposedly divine, dignity which brought funds into the common exchequer. 
The Bhuggut announced to Roopsing that the Naikra Raj (Government) 
had set in, and that he was to be the ruler, promising him and his fol- 
lowers the protection of his almighty power to shield them from all per- 
sonal harm. Wurek, a village which we shall have occasion to describe 
more particularly hereafter, was chosen as the royal residence, and the 
kingly and divine court established together, Roopsing proceeding to levy 
transit duties on carts laden with merchandise and timber passing through 
the district—a chief source of revenue among a people who pay little or 
no land-tax, and Joria collecting his priestly dues in the form of offerings 
of money and valuable clothes all the more readily for Roopsing’s influence 
with the people. The sum got together in one way or another must have 
been considerable, but what became of it nobody was able exactly to make 
out, for in the days of their misfortune each denied all knowledge of it, 
and cast the blame of appropriating it to his own purposes on the other. 
Roopsing, however, was so far under the Bhuggut’s influence that he 
permitted his two little daughters to be appointed Gopees—answering to 
the female attendants of the amorous god Krishna—to the pretended 
deity Joria; and it may be concluded from this that the latter had as 
great a command over the funds as he found necessary for his own 
ends. The moral code enunciated by the Bhuggut was exemplary. His 
followers were not to steal, nor do personal violence to any one under 
ordinary circumstances, but—and this point of the morality inculcated 
was probably traceable to Roopsing—they were to smite when he directed 
them to do so. 

Tt was not until February last that the pair proceeded to take any 
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stronger measures to assert their powers. At the commencement of that 
month, or in the end of January, Roopsing revived a claim which had been 
previously rejected, to the payment of blackmail from the Thanna of 
Rajghur, a small revenue and police station in the south of the Barria 
State, bordering on Narookote. It was rejected. A few days afterwards 
Roopsing collected a body of Naikras and went to Rajghur, accompanied 
by the Bhuggut, and by his own two sons, his wuzcer or prime minister, 
and others. ‘The Naikras were left outside the post, a mere inclosure of 
split bamboos, together with the Bhuggut, whom the garrison of Mekranees 
and the people of the village were invited to look at as being a holy 
personage, while Roopsing, with his sons and minister, went inside and 
sat down opposite the Thandar, the head officer of the station, and some 
of his subordinates. Having by this stratagem got the guard outside 
without their arms, Roopsing apparently entered into an amicable conver- 
sation with the officials, which turned on the pretensions and power of the 
Bhuggut. In the course of this one of the officials, in a jesting tone, 
held out his closed hand, and inquired whether the divinity could tell him 
what was in it. Ina moment Gullalia, Roopsing’s eldest son, had drawn 
his sword, and exclaiming, “ There is death in it,” cut him own. 
Everything was of course confusion. The Thandar and others escaped 
through the windows, or in any way they could, followed by the Mekranee 
guard, who, not having their arms, were helpless. The Naikras, who had 
till then remained outside, swarmed in: the treasure-chest, supposed to 
have contained some 1,200 or 1,500 rupees, was broken open and robbed, 
and the whole place ransacked. After this Roopsing and his party, having 
first, however, cruelly murdered an old woman, the mother of the 
slaughtered official, who had unwisely ventured to upbraid them with 
the murder of her son, went off, doing, it is believed, no harm to the 
inhabitants of the village. Their success on this occasion naturally raised 
the reputation of the Bhuggut, to whose power it was attributed ; and 
Roopsing, knowing that the die was cast, and that he would be called to 
account by the Political Agent in charge of the Barria State and the 
British authorities of the Punch Mahal, under whom the Narookote 
district was managed, determined to try his fortune once more and to go 
regularly out, as the saying is, that is, to go into open rebellion. His next 
step was to attack the outpost of Jambooghora, in Narookote, where were 
stationed a Thandar under the orders of the Agent for the Governor in 
charge of the Punch Mahals, a party of fifteen men of the Goozerat Bheel 
Corps, and a writer and a few of the ordinary peons attendant on an 
official of the rank of the Thandar—one intrusted with the collection of the 
revenue of the district, and having jurisdiction as a magistrate in petty 
criminal cases. Jambooghora lies in the open country, about a mile to the 
east of the southern arm of the semicircle of hills described above. The 
station consisted of an office, with lines for the accommodation of the 
sepoys, and a few detached sheds for the peons and others connected with 
the office. They were unsubstantial buildings, constructed with mud and 
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split bamboo walls, and tiled roofs, partly inclosed by a fence of bamboos. 
These stood at the end of a double row of about thirty or forty houses, 
which formed the village, and in which lived artisans and shopkeepers of 
various descriptions. 

One morning a few days after the plunder of Rajghur, Roopsing 
sent word to Jambooghora that he was coming, and they had better be 
prepared. The very impertinence of this message very probably had the 
desired effect of intimidation on the superstitious minds of the Bheels 
who composed the majority of the armed men of the post, and who of 
course had heard of the supposed supernatural powers of the Bhugeut 
and of the affair at Rajghur. About three o’clock on that same afternoon 
the Naikras were seen to be approaching, preceded by three men armed 
with bows and arrows and swords. These were men whom the Bhuggut 
had consecrated as his jodhas or celestial warriors, and who were declared 
invulnerable. As they came on they commenced by shooting arrows, but 
in a short time took up their swords, which they had laid on the ground 
at their feet, saluting them reverentially. With the exception of the usual 
dhotie, or cloth round the waist and loins, their bodies were bare, but, in 
common with their faces, liberally besmeared with vermilion paint, the 
holy colour. As they came on, the Native officer commanding the post 
hurriedly ordered the men to fall in, and drawn up in no very steady 
line opposite an opening in the fence by which the enemy were 
approaching, they fired a volley at the three warriors, from whose 
bodies they subsequently declared their bullets knocked off the red 
paint in clouds, but made no further impression. By this time the 
three were close in upon them, and the Bheels divided to the right and 
left, with every chance, if they fired again, of firing into each other. Left 
and right the warriors cut, wounding several, and sauve qui peut became 
at once the order of the day with all but one plucky Hindoostan man, a 
naek or corporal in the Bheel Corps. This man fired his musket with the 
others, and, seeing the turn affairs were taking, stepped on one side to 
reload, but was cut down by one of the warriors, who had run round 
behind him, and killed. A horseman, who happened to have arrived at 
the outpost on duty that day, and had his horse tied up to one of the posts 
of the verandah of the Thandar’s office at the time, was in such a hurry 
to get off that he did not wait to unloose his beast, but jumped on his 
back as he stood, and asked another man, who had his wits about him, to 
cut the halter. Another horseman stationed there was surrounded and 
killed. The Thandar hid himself under some rubbish in a shed until the 
coast was clear. In short, the whole of the Government servants at the 
station, consisting altogether of thirty-three men, all more or less armed, 
and out of these a Native officer and fifteen trained men of the Bheel 
Corps, armed with carbines and sword-bayonets, were overpowered by 
three fanatics. The fate of the records in the place may be imagined: 
they were torn into shreds and thrown down the nearest wells, the boxes 
in which they had been kept being broken to pieces. The shopkeepers in 
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the village having taken to the surrounding fields and jungle at the first 
alarm, the Naikras on that day ransacked their houses for treasure and 
valuables, and on the following one returned with carts, and carried away 
all the grain and eatables they could lay hands on to their head-quarters 
at Wurek. A more complete destruction of everything, with the exception 
of the houses themselves, or one more particularly to the liking of the 
Naikras, who were generally deeply in the books of the grain-dealers, it 
would have been diflicult to accomplish. The state of the place when the 
force re-occupied it subsequently bore witness to the thoroughness of the 
work, and until then the vultures and jackals held undisputed sway in the 
once busy and flourishing village. The corpses of the slaughtered men 
lay as they fell, and the deep silence of death lay heavy on the devoted 
spot, which now for the third time within the memory of the present gene- 
ration had fallen under the Naikras’ vengeance. News of the affair at 
Rajghur reached the European officers in charge of the Punch Mahals, 
and the Political Agent cf the Myhee Kanta, who happened at the moment 
to be in distant parts of the country, only when Jambooghora was 
threatened; and before they could reach the neighbourhood of the dis- 
turbance not only had that place fallen, but a neighbouring station within 
the limits of the territory of the Raja of Chota Oodeypore, at a village 
called Jetpore, had been attacked, the Raja himself fleeing for his life. 
This attack, however, proved the turning-point of the Naikras’ fortune, for 
two of their band were shot by the Raja’s men, and the Bhuggut’s repu- 
tation at once commenced to wane. But he was equal to the occasion. 
The dead men were carried back to Wurek, to rise again and fight, as 
already mentioned, when British troops came against them. But all did 
not believe this, and it was found from the prisoners subsequently 
examined that as days passed on, and it was evident that the corpses 
would soon disappear through the natural process of corruption, Joria 
was more than once asked when the resuscitation was to take place, 
and had to exercise all his influence and ingenuity in inventing excuses to 
support his followers’ belief in him. 

When the news of Roopsing being “out” again reached him, 
Mr. P., the Agent for the Governor in the Punch Mahals, was, with 
Captain §. and Lieutendnt W., the Superintendent and Assistant-Super- 
intendent of Police, beyond Dohud, a distance of probably eighty miles 
from Narookote. Hastily marching off with twenty-five men of the Bheel 
Corps from Dohud, with orders for twenty-five more to follow as soon 
as possible, these officers started off, without tents, and without any 
provision for food on the way but the brandy they carried in their pocket- 
flasks, or for shelter save the rugs they strapped in front of their horses’ 
saddles. By cross-country tracks, many of which were impassable for 
carts, they pushed on, kept back by nothing but their own and their 
men’s sheer exhaustion, glad to get for their dinner a fowl, which they 
exhausted all their culinary knowledge in cooking for themselves, and then 
tdre to pieces with their fingers. Liable at any moment to be intercepted 
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by the Naikras, and to have to defend themselves with twenty-five men 
against hundreds, they were making directly for Jambooghora when the 
news of its capture reached them, and convinced them of the uselessness 
of going into the disturbed country without reinforcements, for which an 
express messenger had already been sent off to Baroda, the nearest military 
station. Once on the march, old Hoossein Shah, the inspector of police, 
with a smile upon his face and imperturbable as ever, came to them and 
said quietly: ‘‘ Be prepared ; the Naikras are coming.” But though that 
night the three Europeans kept alternate watch at their watch-fire, the 
enemy came not, and Halole, the head-quarters of one of the five sub- 
divisions of the Punch Mahals, was reached in safety. Thence the future 
movements for the suppression of the outbreak were directed. 

Halole lies about twenty-five miles to the north-east of Baroda, and at 
about the same distance almost due west of Jambooghora. On the even- 
ing of the day on which the requisition for troops arrived, 200 men of 
the 26th Native Infantry marched from Baroda, under Captain M. and 
Lieutenant B., and arrived in the morning. By the evening of the 
11th of February there were assembled this small force, the three local 
officers on civil employ, and the Police Commissioner of the Northern 
Division of the Bombay Presidency, who had heard of the outbreak while 
on his tour in the neighbourhood, and come to the rendezvous with a few 
mounted and foot police. There were expected by the next morning 200 
of the 6th Native Infantry from Ahmedabad, whence they would reach 
Baroda by train. It was important that no time should be lost, as the 
country was in the greatest state of alarm in consequence of the wild 
rumours of the strength and intentions of the Naikras that had been 
spread abroad. It was therefore determined to push on a part of the 
force next morning to Seevrajpoor, about eleven miles from Halole, on the 
road to Jambooghora, and at the south-western bend of the semicircle of 
hills described above, leaving a few of the regular troops and some of the 
Bheel Corps to protect Halole, and sending off a hundred of the 6th, on 
arrival, to Rajghur to the Political Agent, who had meanwhile come down 
there, to keep the passes on the north of the hills. 

The morning of the 12th of February dawned bright and cold, quite 
cold enough to make light woollen clothing comfortable ; and as the sun 
rose over the frowning heights of the old hill of Powaghur, about two miles 
off, all were astir in the little camp, and all were in high spirits, for they 
knew that the time for action and excitement had arrived. The tents 
were picturesquely pitched on the high bank of a tank, at one corner of 
which’ was a broad flight of stone steps, or ghaut, leading down to the 
water, overtopped by a wide-spreading banian and other trees, beneath 
whose shade nestled a picturesque little Hindoo temple. The background 
was formed by the grim dark heights of Powaghur, a mass of black trap 
rising almost abruptly from the plain to the height of two or three thou- 
sand feet, on the very summit of which is a temple, hardly distinguishable 
from below from the scarped rocks on which it stands. Between the town 
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and the foot of the hill lies the densest jungle, in which the sambur, the 
nylgaee, the gazelle, and various kinds of small hill-deer, with the wild- 
boar, the hyena, the jackal, and the tiger and panther, roam, and the 
trees resound with the shrill bell-like call of the grey partridge, the harsh, 
discordant cry of the peacock, and the chattering shriek of thousands of 
small green parrots. The sepoys’ little tents (rowtees, as they are called,) 
were pitched in a field below the tank, and the rows of muskets piled, with 
the black ammunition-boxes beside them, guarded by sentries pacing 
smartly up and down to keep themselves warm, added variety to the 
scene, in which camels were bellowing as they were being laden, bullocks 
were struggling and hustling each other as their drivers goaded, pushed, 
pulled and abused them for not submitting their necks calmly to the 
yoke, and all was apparently inextricable confusion and uproar, until the 
rowtees were struck, and the scarlet coats at one end of the field and the 
blue tunics of the Bheels at the other ranged themselves in their ranks 
and unpiled arms. Then first about a dozen police horsemen in dark 
blue coats filed round the edge of the tank and stood on the road, forming 
the advanced guard of the column. These were followed by the Bheels, 
who started with a shout, headed by their Soobadar Shecrsing, burning with 
ardour to avenge the disgrace that had fallen on the corps at Jambooghora. 
The lumbering Goozerat carts, with their wicker-work sides, each with its 
four or six bullocks, took up the next position: in these were the commis- 
sariat supplies, tents, and other camp equipage. The European officers, 
cool and decided, cantered here and there, arranging the ranks, whilst the 
country-bred horses of their orderlies screamed and reared and kicked as 
their riders carried orders about, adding to, instead of allaying, the general 
uproar. The rear was brought up by the 26th, with stout B., who leant, 
as he always did on the line of march, on his long bamboo staff, walking 
at their head. 

The march once commenced, all went on smoothly, and no adyen- 
ture happened but the occasional subsidence on the road of a refractory 
bullock, and the constant delay of the column until he was goaded 
up again, and his cart resumed its place in the line. The grey par- 
tridge whirred up from the bushes at the side of the track,—for except 
for a few hundred yards outside Halole itself no attempt at a road had 
ever been made ; sounders of pig ran across, the blue bull came to gaze 
at the unwonted sight, and started off in affright at his long swinging 
canter, and the monkeys cried ‘‘ whoop!”’ as they jumped from tree to tree, 
and chattered to each other in anger at the disturbance of their “‘ ancient 
solitary reign.”” Soon from amidst the clouds of dust peeped out here 
and there among the trees a fragment of a ruined wall or a dome rent 
in pieces by the roots of the creepers that had wound themselves in and 
out of the masonry, or a graceful minaret, solitary in its decay, but with 
its stonework so beautifully joined together as to have almost defied the 
efforts of time ; whilst all around the meaner dwellings of those who had 
erected it could only be distinguished by litt!e mounds of ruins from the 
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natural appearance of the rocky jungle. At the foot of Powaghur, just 
outside the ruined gateway of Champaneer, there lies a large square tank 
of an acre or more in extent, approached on all four sides by flights of 
stone steps, and at one corner of its edge one of those picturesque domed 
tombs, with its windows formed of pierced stone trellis-work of varied 
patterns so common in upper Goozerat, the remnants of Mussulman 
magnificence, when sultans bore independent sway at Ahmedabad. Close 
beyond commences the outer wall of the ancient city of Champaneer, 
whose stately mosques and triple row of lofty fortifications, climbing, row 
within row, up the side of Powaghur, we would fain linger to describe, 
but that we feel we are halting too long on the march. Suffice it to say, 
it is a town which once was of great extent and unusual grandeur, but is 
now almost uninhabited, and has its remains so covered with dense jungle 
that several attempts to repopulate it by establishing colonies of agricul- 
turists to cultivate the surrounding country have failed in consequence of 
the unhealthiness of the place. Here was established a small post of twelve 
men of the Bheel Corps to keep open the communication with Halole. 
After a short halt, to allow the men to smoke and drink water, the column 
moved on, and reached without adventure the camping-ground at 
Seevrajpoor. On the same morning the detachment of the 6th Native 
Infantry, which had marched out from Baroda during the night, reached 
Halole under a captain and subaltern: on the 18th the former with one 
hundred of his men marched to join the Political Agent, and the latter, 
accompanied by the Commissioner, joined the camp at Seevrajpoor with 
the remainder. On the previous afternoon word had been sent in by the 
Native officer in command of the post at Champaneer, that Deepsing, 
Jugta Barria’s son, had arrived there, saying that he had been forced 
to go with Roopsing but had escaped: the officer had detained him 
and asked for orders as to what was to be done with him. As it was, 
to say the least of it, rather strange that a prisoner should have been 
allowed to escape on his own horse, and with all his arms, the Com- 
missioner and Assistant Superintendent of Police at once rode out with 
a few horsemen and brought him into camp at Halole in a sort of honour- 
able captivity. 

On the 13th February, then, all the immediately available foree had 
assembled at Seevrajpoor : it included, besides those already mentioned, a 
hundred Arabs, armed with matchlocks, sent out by the Guicowar under their 
own leaders, and twenty-five Mekranees, similarly armed, under an old 
jemadar of the name of Goolab, who played a not inconspicuous part in the 
subsequent operations. To add to these were about a hundred of his High- 
ness’s horse contingent, armed in all kinds of fashions and without uniform 
of any description, who were useful in carrying post and escorting convoys 
of provisions, but not trusted in anything of more importance. On that 
afternoon, as most of the camp were enjoying their siesta, a little commo- 
tion became apparent, and half a score of Arabs, in an excited state, were 
seen bringing forward out of the jungle, which approached to within musket- 
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shot of the eamp, three men, whose faces were conspicuously marked with 
yermilion paint, unarmed, but that each held in his hand a bamboo stick 
with small pieces of iron fastened to the end of it, so as to jingle when 
shaken, after the manner of religious mendicants. One of them held out 
a paper, which, when examined, proved to be covered with all kinds of 
scrawls, some in zigzag lincs, and some in parallel strokes, interspersed 
with crossed swords and figures of corpses lying stretched out in various 
positions. On being asked who they were, and why they had come, he 
that held the paper, and who, it was afterwards discovered, had been one 
of the three fighters at Jambooghora, replied without hesitation that they 
had been sent by Roopsing and the Bhuggut to ask our intentions, and 
that their message was,—they were ready to do whatever we wished : they 
would come to us, or we might go and fight them. It was pretty evident 
that the paper and the message were a blind: that they had merely come 
to see the strength and position of the force, and would have carried back 
news which might have led to an attack. The Arabs, however, had got 
behind and surrounded them before they were aware of it, and the paper 
was produced when they found they were in danger. The end of their 
venture for them was that they were made prisoners on the spot. An 
important piece of information was, however, obtained from them, to the 
effect that the Naikras, with Roopsing and the Bhuggut, were at Wurek, 
and had no intention of leaving it, and this determined the plan of opera- 
tions for the force. On previous occasions their tactics had been never to 
show themselves in the open field, but to trust to sudden night attacks on 
small detachments in unexpected places, and thus to weary out the troops 
by keeping them constantly on the alert. If these tactics were to be 
resorted to again, it would be necessary to take post with detachments on 
all sides of the hills, to prevent their issuing from them on marauding 
expeditions in any considerable numbers without being perceived and 
followed up; and until their apparent determination to stand had been 
ascertained from the envoys, this was the plan of operations thought of— 
a plan, however, which would have required a far larger body of troops to 
carry it out than those then assembled. Now that their infatuation 
seemed to have reached a pitch sufliciently high to induce them to stand 
and await the arrival of the troops, immediate action was of course the 
true policy, and the only thing to be feared was that their ardour should 
cool before they could be reached. At all events, by a forward movement 
on Jambooghora, the loss of which had necessarily told terribly against 
the prestige of the British name, our honour would be restored, and the 
whole of the southern flank of the hills would be secured by its reoccupa- 
tion in conjunction with that of Seevrajpoor. It was accordingly deter- 
mined to reoceupy Jambooghora the next morning, leaving fifty of the 
6th Native Infantry and Goolab's Mekranees to hold Seevrajpoor, and 
keep open the communication between the main body and Halole via 
Champaneer. As the road, however, was difficult, it was deemed 
advisable not to let the news transpire, and nothing was allowed to 
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pass beyond the European officers and Goolab and Hoossein Shah, but 
that the Commissioner's servants were directed to have a cold breakfast 
prepared and packed by daybreak. 

The order of march was pretty much the same as in starting from 
Halole, except that the Arabs had now joined the force, and that for some 
considerable distance, as long as the hills came down close to the track, 
and the jungle was thick, flanking parties of infantry marched along on 
each side. In the last campaign, the Naikras had known their advan- 
tage and attacked the column en route. In some places the spurs of the 
hills on both flanks came down to the very edge of the track, and the 
cover. was so dense, that the arrows of the Naikras, themselves unscen, 
could have searched it through and through; but the march was un- 
molested, and by noon the camp was pitched at Jambooghora. As long 
as an attack had appeared possible, the European officers, with the 
exception of the commanding officer, M., had marched on foot, with rifles 
loaded, and everything ready for bush-fighting, if necessary; but at the 
end most mounted their horses and cantered on into Jambooghora, only 
to witness the scene of desolation already described. 

On such occasions it is an easy matter to get up an excitement. The 
Commissioner had dismounted and was walking about the village with 
Hoossein Shah, quietly looking at the ransacked houses. ‘Two or three 
inhabitants of the neighbouring village, evidently unconscious of the 
arrival of the troops, were seen coming towards the place, but on being 
beckoned to by the Commissioner, took to their heels. Wishing to ascer- 
tain who they were, and what was the reason of their running off, he 
asked if there was a police horseman at hand who could ride after and 
bring the men in. Immediately the cry of ‘“‘ Horsemen, horsemen! ”’ was 
taken up and passed on to the camp, a few hundred yards off: a score of 
men came galloping up with carbines unslung and ready for action. In 
vain did he stand in the road with both hands raised to stop them. On 
they swept, one of them, he who had figured in so unenviable a position 
at the attack on the place, actually firing his pistol into a clump of 
bamboos, under the vain idea that they contained Naikras, until they 
found there was no enemy to fight with. This was the second time that 
a false alarm had been raised: the third time, a few nights afterwards, 
every man in camp stood to his arms in his proper place in silence, and 
not a word would have told the enemy, if they had come, what was 
prepared for their reception. 

The next morning, Sunday, 16th February, Wurek was attacked ; but in 
order to preserve the strict chronological order of events it is necessary. to 
describe what took place at Seevrajpoor on the previous night. It was on 
this very spot that in the last outbreak the Naikras had defeated some 
irregular levies with considerable loss, and, probably thinking that the 
force in marching on to Jambooghora had only left Goolab and his 
Mekranees behind, they now determined on a night attack on the position, 
which was in reality no more than a bivouac under some large trees. On 
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the arrival of the troops, the brushwood had been cut down all round up 
to the distance of an arrow-shot, so that no cover was left in which the 
Naikras could come to within fifty yards of the nearest tree. Goolab and 
Sheikh Sooltan, the subadar in command of the party of the 6th, had 
heard in the afternoon from a horseman of the Guicowar’s contingent, 
who had attempted to carry letters to Jambooghora, that the road had 
been seized upon after the troops had passed, and were therefore 
prepared. ‘The carts that had been left behind by the main column 
were drawn up in a line across the path in the direction in which it 
was probable any attack made would came, serving as a barricade behind 
which the Mekranees could stand and deliver their fire, and the two 
commanders wisely determined not to occupy a shed at one end of the 
position, which was surrounded by a bamboo fence, and generally 
occupied by a small post of police, as they had been instructed to do 
in case of attack, but to trust to their improvised fortress behind the 
carts. Had they gone into the shed they could not effectually have used 
their own arms, and the balls from the few matchlocks the Naikras 
were found to have would have riddled its bamboo walls through and 
through. 

At dusk that evening the Naikras poured out of the jungle on the 
Jambooghora road, and with loud shouts of ‘Rama, Rama, Rama!” 
came on, shooting arrows, preceded by a man flourishing a sword over his 
head, and dancing like a maniac. But this time there was no panic. The 
regulars fired into them as they came, and the Mekranees coolly plied 
their weapons, resting their matchlocks on the carts. The wild children 
of the forest withered under the scorching fire, and withdrew into the 
jungle. Again, however, and again, twice in the course of the night, 
they came on in the same way, urged on by unseen chiefs, and led by the 
frantic swordsman, whom Sheikh Sooltan at last desisted from firing at, as 
his life seemed charmed, and it was apparently impossible to hit him. 
They never attempted to charge home, but each time stood their ground 
until they found the shots telling around them, and then retreated into 
the jungle. It was not till the moon rose at about three o’clock in the 
morning that they finally retired, as was subsequently discovered, to 
Wurek, by jungly paths over the hills, and were in time to take part in 
the defence of the place when attacked. 

Soon after sunrise the bugles at Jambooghora sounded the march. 
The country up to the foot of the hills, in a hollow of which the village 
was situated, was open, but intersected with shallow dry watercourses, 
and had here and there clumps of bamboos and low jungle. On the 
march, therefore, although the horsemen moved in advance, the precaution 
of throwing out flanking-parties was taken, to prevent the possibility of 
surprise from men lying in ambush. Arriving at the foot of the hills, 
the officer in command found that the track to the village wound close 
to the foot of a hillock some eighty or one hundred feet high, the lower 
part of which was clothed with jungle thick enough to afford cover to men 
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lying concealed, the upper being open enough to show that the enemy 
had not taken possession of it. A path leading between this hillock and 
the main hill immediately behind it was pointed out as one by which it was 
possible the Naikras might escape, and was accordingly ordered to be 
occupied by a small party of the regulars under a Native officer, while 
another under the subaltern of the 6th were sent up and crowned the 
hillock in front, and with this party about half the Arabs went up. 

The main body in the meantime wound round the base of the hillock 
and drew up in line in the valley inside. The officer on the hillock now 
began to call out that he could see the enemy, but as he could not give 
any very clear idea of what their numbers or position were, or whether he 
could hold his own where he was, the Commissioner went up to see the 
state of matters for himself, and finding that the whole field was tolerably 
plainly visible thence, asked Captain M. to come up and reconnoitre for 
himself. This he did, and it was then arranged that the Commissioner 
should remain on the hillock with the Arabs, while the main body of the 
troops attacked the village, the huts of which were just visible, with men 
clustered about them, in front, and if there was no movement to escape 
in that direction apparent on the part of the enemy, come down and 
move on the lefi flank of the troops. These were arranged with the 
Bheels on the right with Captain 8. and Lieutenant W., the regulars 
in the centre under the two subalterns, and the remainder of the 
Arabs, with some Mekranees from Oodeypore that had come up early 
that morning, on the left with Mr. P. and his personal followers. M., 
With Hoossein Shah and the Horse, led the way in front, while the 
whole line advanced covered by skirmishers. With the Police Horse was 
a small party of the Poona Horse, the personal escort of the Resident 
at the Guicowar’s court at Baroda, whom the latter had sent out with 
the field force. As they advanced M. caught sight of a man in yellow 
clothing, surrounded by men armed with bows and arrows, who was 
dancing frantically about waving a sword over his head, and immediately 
gave the order to charge, leading on the horsemen himself. Soon, 
however, the arrows of the enemy began to fly, and with the exception of 
Hoossein Shah and the Risaldar in command of the small party of the 
Poona Horse, the commanding officer found. himself alone, the other 
horsemen having fallen back on the advancing infantry. Straight he 
rode at the man in yellow, then supposed to be the Bhuggut himself, 
but his faithless regulation sword, thrust full at the man’s back, bent 
double in M.’s hand. Quietly he sheathed his useless weapon, and 
drew his revolver, but this too failed him at his need, for there was 
something wrong which prevented it from turning round. All this time 
the arrows flew thickly around, but fortunately one alone came near its 
mark and struck on the erupper of his saddle. Not so well did it fare 
with the Risaldar of the Poona Horse. One arrow gave him a slight flesh- 
wound on the hip, a second struck his cartouche-box with such force as to 
pierce through its tin lining and break a hair-comb he had in it, and the 
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third struck him sideways on the right breast, and pierced the lung. The 
gallant soldier reeled in his saddle, and his strong arm fell powerless by 
his side. Borne back by his now unmanageable horse into a ravine a few 
yards off, he fell, and in a few minutes breathed his last, supported in the 
arms of his fellow-troopers. Hoossein Shah, firing his pistol without 
effect as he came to the front, took to his sword, his little mare,—one that 
in 1857, when Tantia Topee came upon Dohud, had taken him in to 
Baroda with the news without a halt, a distance of ninety miles,—carrying 
him cheerily and safely as the arrows flew thickly around them. When 
the affair was over, he said quietly, “‘If one of the dead men is found with 
a sword-thrust in his left eye, he is mine.’”’ And Roopsing’s second son 
was so found. 

Meanwhile the infantry had been coming up at the double, both 
Bheels and regulars, skirmishing. As they came up, M. was seen in 
pursuit of the man in yellow, the latter dodging amongst the trees, 
and it was some little time before W. could cover him with his rifle. 
When at last he did so, he missed him, and at that moment, as if the 
superstitious dread of the man were again creeping over the troops, the 
whole line of skirmishers halted and held back. The check was but 
momentary, however, for §., the never-failing, got his chance, and the 
man in yellow, with a wild leap in the air, fell flat on his face, never 
to rise again. Then, with a shout, the line swept on, and all but the 
main body of the regulars, who were very properly held in hand, opened 
fire on the flying Naikras. Waiting for one moment, after the firing 
commenced, to see whether there was any movement in his direction, 
the Commissioner came down with the Arabs, and calling up the party 
who had been left to guard the path at the foot of the hillock, swept 
along the foot of the hills at the back of the village, and joined the line 
just as M. had thought it prudent not to advance further into the jungle 
and had halted them. Up the hill, hidden in the thick bushes, the 
Naikras scrambled, and never appeared together in a body again. In 
addition to the man in yellow, three other corpses were left on the ground, 
and numbers of men were subsequently found to have got away wounded. 
Among these was Roopsing himself, whom a bullet struck in the stomach. 
On the field, just beyond where the halt sounded, was found a bed-ridden 
old woman, brought there to be cured by the Bhuggut, attended by 
another wretched old crone, almost as helpless as herself. The latter 
was picking up a little grain and a few other things that were lying 
about, and tying up a little bundle to carry away, which a Bheel sepoy 
would have snatched from her but for the Commissioner coming up and 
preventing him. The old woman was found dead on the cot a few days 
afterwards—for no one afterwards went near the doomed village—which, 
with the corpses of the men whom the Bhuggut was to have raised from 
the dead, was burned down after the action. It was thought at the time 
that the Bhuggut himself had been killed, but he had been wise in his 
generation. The man in yellow was his devoted disciple, whom he had 
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persuaded he had gifted with invulnerability, and sent to certain death 
with clothes that had been rendered sacred by having been worn by the 
holy man himself. 

Subsequent -proceedings were confined to the pacification of the country, 
by assuring the people generally that all who would come in and settle 
again in their own villages would be unmolested, and the gradual hunting 
down of Roopsing and the other leaders of the rebellion. The Bhuggut 
soon gave himself up, and Roopsing, Gullalia, and the Wuzeer—a large 
reward being offered for their capture, and half-starved in consequence of 
every village being watched, and almost every place where water was pro- 
curable in the hills strictly guarded—in less than a month’s time followed 
his example, no other terms having been offered them but that of a fair 
trial. This soon followed their capture, and with the sanction of Govern- 
ment the four, and one of the Jodhas, who had been prominent in the 
attack on Jambooghora, in due time expiated their crimes on the gallows 
at that place itself. Others had lighter sentences passed upon them, but 
as it was evident that mere punishment of this description would not 
permanently settle the country, measures have been taken to induce the 
immigration of industrious agriculturists from the neighbourhood by the 
offer of land free of all rent for ten years. It is hoped that this and other 
liberal measures, and among them not the least that of the gradual 
education of the people, will soon bring ‘about among them such a change 
of feeling and habit as to render such an outbreak as that now described 
impossible in future times. 











